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NOTES. 


HOSE troublesome tribes on our North-Western 
frontier of India would seem to be singularly im- 
pressionable and well-informed barbarians. Look at the 
number of diverse influences which, as we are daily 
being assured, have successively worked upon them, and 
finally have decided them to resort to arms. First, 
there was the Sultan, as M. Vambéry—or was it the 
Times” ?—assured us. Then there is the ‘‘fun of 
fighting,” as Lord George Hamilton gleefully put it. 
Next, there is the Amir of Kabul. For that we have 
the word of Lord Roberts, and Lord Roberts, as we 
know, is an honourable man. Then there is Lord 
Ripon and our higher education policy in India. That 
is the dictum of Sir Robert Low, and he ought to know, 
because he marched to the relief of Chitral. Then 
there is Lord Salisbury. For when the malignant and 
the turbaned Turk opposed him, why did not Lord 
Salisbury take the circumcized dog by the throat and 
smite him—thus? That is what the passionate 
Pythoness in the office of the ‘‘ Spectator” wants 
to know ; affirming that had Lord Salisbury smitten 
the circumcized one of Constantinople, those other 
circumcized many of the Khyber would have refrained 
from war. Finally, of course, there is Mr. Gladstone ; 
because he has labelled and libelled the Sultan as 
the Great Assassin; and ‘‘each week a great caravan 
of traders, returning pilgrims, and Musulmans of every 
degree of religious zeal, has journeyed through the 
Khaibur Pass, spreading the news of the insult to 
the Moslem faith.” That is the author of ‘Indian 
Affairs,” in the ‘‘ Times” of last Monday; who, to 
use his own metaphor, has almost got, in that 
sentence, to flashing point. 


We are surprised that several other similar influ- 
ences should have escaped attention. There is, for 
example, Mr. Punch, with his cartoons of the Sultan. 
There is the British occupation of Egypt, which the 
free and independent Afridi voter must resent as a 
reflection on Moslem autonomy. There is, obvi- 
ously, the war with the Mahdi. There is the inter- 
change of presents between the German Emperor 
and the Sultan; there is the form of common prayer, 
used daily in our churches, which is so unfeeling in its 
allusion to the Turks. There is the Russo-French 
alliance, telegraphed, in due course, doubtless, to 
Swat and Boner. In short, if we are to believe 
these wiseacres, there is only one cause which 
has zo¢ influenced the tribes, and that is the recent 
forcible occupation of points within their territory by 


British troops. Suchan explanation as this, besides being 
inconvenient to powers that be, is of course too obvious, 
too commonplace, and, above all, of too little effect as 
a political card to deserve any serious attention. But 
Lord! what rubbish it allis! And to think that there 
are thousands of excellent old ladies who will go down 
to their graves believing it! 


General Sir Robert Low’s faith in the aims and 
methods of the forward policy has not been shaken by 
recent events. Not content with looking forward to 
the speedy and facile reconquest of the territories 
from which we have temporarily been ousted, he is 
eager to occupy Tirah, and thence to dominate the 
Afridis, whilst leaving in their hands the communica- 
tions of the dominating force. The teachings of 
experience seem to be thrown away upon some minds. 
Surely all but the wilfully blind must see that what the 
Indian Government has to consider is, not what new 
positions it shall take up, but from what old ones it can 
withdraw ; and it must strike most people that the 
moment when, from Peshawar to Quetta, the native 
levies are causing the Indian authorities the gravest 
anxiety is a strange time to choose for talking of 
trusting them afresh. 


What has become of Lord Welby and his Committee 
on Indian expenditure ? Events have overtaken them, 
and they will have to reconsider much of their informa- 
tion by the light of recent occurrences. The formid- 
able outbreak on the frontier may throw light on the 
contention urged before them by some who gave evidence, 
to the effect that the Government of India had become 
in fact a military body, and that the predominance of 
military considerations in the Viceroy’s Council to the 
exclusion of financial control had mainly led to the great 
increase in Indian expenditure. Illustration of this 
testimony seems to be within their reach. It would be 
interesting to learn how far the expenditure about to 
be incurred in putting an end to frontier troubles can 
be connected with that disregard of the warnings and 
remonstrances of successive finance Ministers in India 
which Sir David Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin in 
their evidence deplored, and to which they traced much 
of the financial difficulty in India. 


The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” has done a notable deed of 
territorial annexation ; making, in its unassuming way, 
quite a Jubilee gift to the nation. In a map of our 
Indian frontier, published last Monday, it has extended 
the frontier line, so as to include within it the whole 
tribal territory. Disputing politicians—even military 
magnates—have hitherto distinguished between the 
territorial and actual boundary of British Iadia on the 
one hand, and on the other hand the line which roughly 
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indicates what is known to Indian essayists as the 
sphere of political influence within the reach of the 
British Government in India. But the map we refer to 
sweeps away all such trivial or subtle distinctions, and 
once for all lays down as one and identical the boundary 
line of the British Empire in India and of British poli- 
tical influence outside India. Afridis, Orakzais, and 
the rest of them will be surprised to find that, though 
they pay no taxes to the Queen-Empress of Hind, but, 
on the contrary, receive ample supplies or subsidies at 
the cost of her Indian subjects, and though they recog- 
nize no British official within their border, nor so much 
as allow such a one to show his nose, they are engaged 
all this while in fighting for an independence which is 
a mere figment of their disordered brains. 


Lord Salisbury’s proposal that England, France and 
Russia should guarantee the loan Greece must raise in 
order to pay the war indemnity seems to be meeting 
with favourable consideration from the two latter 
Powers,'since they have invited Greece to specify the 
revenues which she can offer as security for the payment 
of the interest on the loan. Greece has replied, offering 
to allocate the stamp-tax to this purpose, not under the 
direct control of the Powers, but under the supervision 
of representatives of the bondholders, appointed with 
the consent of the Powers. This, and the firm attitude 
Lord Salisbury still maintains with regard to the 
immediate evacuation of Thessaly, indemnity or no 
indemnity, should bring the long-protracted negotiations 
to a close. It is only the obstinacy of Germany now 
which prevents the business from being settled at once. 
Abdul Hamid himself is simply lying low and ‘ sayin’ 
nuffin’,” but with his eyes intently fixed on the first in- 
stalment of the indemnity which he now sees almost 
within his reach. Oddly enough the people of Greece 
don’t in the least object to the collection and control of 
their taxes by the Powers. In fact, they would rather 
like it, since it would mean the end of corruption. But 
politicians of Athens are aghast at the prospect. 
Politics will no longer be a profitable occupation for 
them if Greek finances are going to be subject to inter- 
national control. 


Why should no endeavour be made by Greece itself 
to escape from its very painful financial position? The 
total external debt has been put at some twenty-eight 
millions, six-sevenths of which are owing to German 
bondholders. It is surely worthy of consideration 
whether the principal creditors could not be induced to 
accept a scheme which would hold out to them a sub- 
stantial prospect of payment to a modified extent, in 
place of the present likelihood that they will receive 
little or nothing. Let Greece, following the precedent 
of Turkey, offer to rearrange its external indebtedness. 
In 1883 Turkey had a nominal debt of 200 millions, 
and was a heavy defaulter for long overdue interest, 
with absolutely no prospect of repaying one iota of the 
principal. Now, with a reduced debt of 100 millions, 
interest is steadily paid at a one per cent. rate, and 
through the operations of a sinking fund one series of 
loans has been nearly extinguished. Let Greece go and 
do likewise. 


The circumstances of the accident that occurred on 
Wednesday last to an Eastbourne train seem to in- 
dicate a grave defect in the regulations laid down by 
the Company for the proper and safe maintenance of the 
permanent way. Before the block system was intro- 
duced and thoroughly established over our great rail- 
way lines, the accidents which from time to time 
happened were in most cases due to carelessness in 
running trains out of their due order, and the certain 
knowledge that such mischances are now almost 
impossible must tend naturally to great reliance being 
placed on purely mechanical checks, and to a possible 
neglect of other precautions bearing on the good con- 
dition and stability of the line itself. There are 
incidents in the present case which point in this direc- 
tion. A medical man in the habit of travelling by this 
line suddenly felt, just before the accident, a curious 
sensation, similar to that of a roughly used brake being 
applied. ‘This sensation he had felt the day previous 
at the very same place.” Does not this fact point 
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unmistakably to a defect in the permanent way which 
should have come under the notice of every engine 
driver and guard travelling over the spot during some 
twenty-four previous hours? A timely word to the 
inspector might have averted an accident which, from 
all reports, was nearly turned into a most terrible 
disaster. 


In connexion with the latest Franco-Russian Treaty 


it may be of interest to recall one of the clauses of the © 


first—namely, the Treaty of Tilsit, the negotiations for 
which were begun immediately after Friedland, on 
25 June, 1807, on a raft lying midstream in the 
Niemen, and concluded at Tiisit itself on 7 July 
following. It would seem, however, that the idea of 
such an alliance had taken root in Napoleon’s mind 
nearly two years previously, in fact while he was 
projecting his descent upon our shores; since four or 
five days after Ulm, Talleyrand warned him seriously 
against carrying it out. According to him, France 
and England were, by reason of their national spirit, 
juxtaposition and rivalry, natural enemies who at 
the outbreak of no matter what European war 
would inevitably come into collision. To prevent 
England’s hostility by appealing to Russia as a 
mediator, and if such mediation failed as an active ally 
against her, ‘‘would,” wrote Talleyrand, ‘‘be the 
height of folly; for it would simply be encouraging 
Alexander I. in his designs upon the Ottoman Empire.” 
The most skilful policy would be to thrust Russia, by 
means of a combination with Austria, back to Central 
Asia, where she, Russia, would sooner or later come 
into conflict with the masters of Hindustan. 


In spite of all this, and within two years of the warn- 
ing, Napoleon practically gave Alexander carte blanche 
‘*to wrest the European provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire, with the exception of Constantinople and 
Roumelia, from the vexatious rule of the Porte,” for he 
pledged himself to support Russia by sea and by land 
against every one should his proposed peaceful media- 
tion to this effect fail. Alexander, on his side, under- 
took to do the same against England if he did not 
succeed in bringing about an understanding between 
the latter Power and France. Russia, we may take it, 
coveted possession of the Ottoman Empire as ardently 
ninety years ago as she does now. Nevertheless, in a 
little time Alexander I. came to consider himself a kind 
of prisoner on parole rather than the ally of Napoleon; 
he began to perceive flaws in the armour of the giant 
whose military glory had dazzled him for a moment. 
France has apparently not perceived as yet the weak- 
ness of the Russian giant, for we need not point out 
that the positions to-day are reversed, and the question 
naturally obtrudes itself, What has she been promised 
in return? The realization of her revanche project ? 
French statesmen say not. Then what? Time must 
show, for in this instance the most observant would 
not care to prophesy as Talleyrand did during the four 
years the treaty lasted, and Caulaincourt a few months 
before the Russian campaign. 


‘The objectionable clauses in those treaties cannot 
be got rid of without a surrender of the numerous 
privileges conferred on all British subjects by the other 
parts of those treaties. . . . But let us suppose the 
impossible thing done. We should be involved imme- 
diately in an industrial war with the rest of the world, 
and we should be subjected to a competition to which 
that we now undergo would be mere child’s play.” 
And so forth. We quote from a publication entitled 
‘The German Bogey,” issued a few months ago as a 
Cobden Club reply to ‘‘ Made in Germany.” It reads 
rather funnily in connexion with the Cobden Club’s yet 
more recent clasping to its bosom of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and his scheme for the denunciation of the commercial 
treaties with Belgium and tsa It never struck 
(until the other day) our Free Import friends that the 
denunciation of the treaties would only be the prelude 
to the drawing up and signing of new treaties, minus 
the objectionable clauses. Yet, of course, this is the 
result. 


Concurrently with the notice of termination the 
British Government expressed its desire to negotiate 
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new treaties, and Baron von Rotenhan, on behalf of 
the German Government, and M. de Favereau, on 
behalf of the Belgian, have sent courteous replies, quite 
lacking the furious threatenings of an industrial war 
which Cobdenite prophecy croaked forth. With reference 
to the desire for a new treaty M. de Favereau assures 
our ambassador that the desire ‘‘is shared by the 
King’s Government,” which trusts in the possibility of 
putting in force such a treaty on the expiration of the 
ery instrument, England’s agreement to which 

rd Salisbury declared in his despatch to have been 
the result of oversight. 


The life of an Austrian statesman may be best likened 
to a perpetual wandering through the Maze of Hampton 
Court, except that the pathways through the Maze are 
smooth to walk upon: the Austrian statesman’s official 
path is a bed of flints and the trees which hedge it 
bristle with prickly thorns. As a matter of fact, the 
Empire is too full of divergent elements. The food of 
the German is the poison of the Magyar, and between 
Czech and Slovene many a gulf is fixed. The latest 
phase of the Austro-Hungarian muddle is a desire on 
the part of the Lower Austrian agriculturists to set up a 
Customs tariff against Hungarian flour as a remedy for 
their agricultural depression. If the Austrians mean 
dismemberment, well and good: they are taking the 
surest means to secure it ; for in these modern days, at 
any rate, it is tariff walls rather than pieces of bunting 
which delimitate the boundaries of nations. The agita- 
tion is interesting in view of the opposite tendency now 
manifested in the British Empire. We are all for the 
breaking down of tariff walls within the Empire: 
Austria-Hungary proposes to set them up ; and in the 
race for empire we shall back our horse to win. 


There is an odd contrast between President Faure’s 
quiet dignity and the almost incoherent self-glorification 
of the Emperor William II. The latter, indeed, by his 
curious antics is doing far more to bring the institution 
of kingship into contempt than its worst enemy could 
do. Inthe ruler of a great Empire the world expects 
to find some sobriety of mind and some dignity of 
presence. The Emperor William displays neither one 
nor the other. At the unveiling of the statue to his 
grandfather at Coblenz on Tuesday afternoon he sur- 
passed even his own achievements in rodomontade. It 
seems almost as if the success of President Faure’s visit 
to the Tsar had left him in a state of surexcitation 
which could only be relieved by an outburst of ornate 
and declamatory bluster. Or was it ‘‘ My Rhineland 
» my beauteous wineland ” that was responsible 
for his excited phrases about ‘‘ Kingship by the grace 
of God,” and the rest? The Emperor is nearly forty 
now, and the plea of youthful exuberance as an excuse 
for his outbreaks of passionate self-glorification and his 
lack of dignity will not serve him much longer. 


We have already drawn attention to the dangers and 
discomforts of a voyage to the Klondyke goldfields. A 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” who has just 
paid a visit to Dyer and Skagway, the starting-point of 
one of the overland routes, now furnishes us with a 
number of graphic details which should serve to dis- 
courage any simple-witted Englishman who, in spite of 
all warnings, may still contemplate the journey. He 
says that fully 7,000 individuals, with their animals and 
impedimenta, are blocked half-way up the pass and 
unable to move forward. The trail, he says, ‘‘is im- 
passable from boulders, bog-holes, and torrents,” and 
is strewn with dead horses and piles of abandoned 
stores. The majority of those in the rush are, as we 
anticipated, physically unfit for the hardships they are 
compelled to endure. Many ‘‘ are abandoning the 
struggle, selling their outfits, and returning home”; 
while others, ‘‘ worn out and emaciated by their fright- 
ful exertions, present a terrible spectacle.” 


The police of this country have never been dis- 
tinguished for their love of cyclists. They have this 
year been prosecuting that class in a manner that calls 
for protest. A cyclist is always more or less of a 
nuisance, but that does not seem to us a sufficient 
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reason why he should be subjected to systematic persecu- 
tion. If one of the tribe is caught riding at a dangerous 
pace, let him be prosecuted and smartly fined. But let 
it first be proved that the offender was riding at a 
dangerous pace. The magistrates have always a 
short and easy method of proof—they simply believe 
the policeman’s word, even against overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary. It is easy, therefore, for an 
officer to display his zeal and improve his record ; and 
possibly in the country districts the witness’s fee which 
that gentleman earns for giving evidence may not tend 
to damp his ardour. That a policeman can make a 
mistake, not only as to pace, but even as to identity, 
was shown the other day when Sir Arthur B. Forwood 
was summoned for furious riding. For ourselves, we 
believe the average policeman’s word to be much less 
reliable than that of the average cyclist. The Woolton 
magistrates are now probably of the same opinion. 


Canon Streatfeild, it appears, has withdrawn his 
acceptance of the important incumbency of Clifton. The 
congregation of Clifton parish church are Evangelical ; 
and Mr. Streatfeild, though of that school, desired to 
substitute the surplice for the black gown in the pulpit ; 
and had even, it is stated, obtained the consent of the 
Simeon Trustees to the change. But the parishioners 
heard of it and took alarm, with the result that the 
Trustees will have to look out for another and more 
docile cleric. The Evangelicals, it would seem, attach 
as much importance as the Ritualists to what Dean 
Stanley once called ‘‘ the question of clergymen’s 
clothes.” 


Is the League of the Cross, the great Roman Catholic 
temperance society, declining in numbers? It would 
seem so from the statements made at the recent gather- 
ing at the Crystal Palace. The cause is not far to seek. 
Cardinal Manning threw his whole heart and soul into 
the work of the League, of which he was the founder. 
Cardinal Vaughan—well, Cardinal Vaughan does not. 


We scent a job in the appointment of the Suffragan 
Bishop of Dover to the See of Wakefield. Dr. Eden is 
a young man, who was formerly chaplain to Bishop 
Lightfoot, by whom he was highly regarded. But 
he has not distinguished himself to any great ex- 
tent, and most people are at a loss to account for 
his preferment. We think that we can suggest a 
possible reason. Archbishop Temple, when Bishop of 
London, caused much dissatisfaction among his own 
clergy by the appointment of a Devonshire Arch- 
deacon as one of his Suffragans; and his alleged 
intention to nominate another of his former subordinates 
at Exeter created the strongest possible feeling. 
Indeed, it was said at the time that the difficulty was 
only averted by the selection on the part of the Crown 
of the second clergyman whose name, according to the 
rule, was sent up by the Bishop; to the latter’s great 
astonishment. Now, the Bishop of Dover is the 
Suffragan, or assistant, of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Can it be that the Primate desired to make room for. 
one of his Devonshire or London intimates, and so 
contrived to procure the promotion of Dr. Eden? 


No definite choice of candidates has been made by the 
executive of East Denbighshire to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Sir George Osborne Morgan, but there 
is almost a plethora of Radical candidates ready to take 
the field. Sir George did good service to his party— 
service that did not invariably meet with due recogni- 
tion, owing to natural defects of speech and manner 
upon which we need not dwell. He was painstaking 
and conscientious. But he was not a very capable 
leader, and the Young Wales party owned no allegiance 
to him. 


There has just been issued in Blue Book form a 
report on prisons and prison discipline during last year. 
The statistics with which it abounds show that there 
has been what may be called a commendable diminu- 
tion of crime in the country during recent years. The 
number of prisoners committed to local prisons on 
indictment shows a decrease of 25 per cent. as compared 
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with 1885. Penal sentences have also fallen away: 
both results being attributed to the spread of educa- 
tion. The report tells us further of improvements in 
prison discipline, of the excellent results that have 
followed the segregation of first from hardened 
offenders, and several other colourless fatuities which 
will probably impose upon nobody. One might suppose, 
were he entirely ignorant, that British prisons are 
pleasant places of abode where the fallen are led on to 
better things by the gentle chastening and mild admo- 
nishment of the over-humane officials. Of the ugly 
features of the system—cellular punishment and the 
like—we hear nothing, probably because they do not 
lend themselves to picturesque treatment. 


There are some more letters of Tourguéneff in this 
month’s ‘‘ Cosmopolis.” They are addressed chiefly to 
his translators, M. and Madame Greville and the Prince 
Galitzin. It was not to be expected that these letters 
should have the interest that his correspondence with 
Flaubert and George Sand possessed. In that first 
series almost every letter brought us to wonder. After 
reading them we said, ‘‘ There are no letters like these 
in the world’s literature.” But these casual business 
notes of Tourguéneff have a value of their own. There is 
none of the irritable vanity of the second-rate writer 
in him. Again and again there comes to sight a phrase 
steeped in genial wisdom. For instance, Hetzel, who 
is publishing his ‘‘ Veschnia Vodi” insthe ‘‘ Revue Uni- 
verselle,” wishes to cut out achapter or two. Tour- 
guéneff declares that he has no positive opinion on the 
matter, ‘‘ not being able to have any critical opinion on 
a work so recently written.” Accordingly he says, 
‘* J’accepte tout des deux mains et fais bon marché de 
ma susceptibilité d’auteur.” No long revengeful pre- 
faces @ Ja Thomas Hardy. 


And if there is in these letters no shade of author’s 
irritability, there is still less of author’s envy and 
jealousy. Tourguéneff is perpetually recommending 
and praising the works of Tolstoi, whom some even in 
the ‘seventies were trying to set up as his rival, or 
even as his superior. The death of Madame Sand 
touches him deeply. ‘‘ Elle restera comme une des 
grandes figures de la littérature moderne.” He writes 
a biographical notice of her in the ‘‘ Novoya Vremya,” 
and, mirabile dictu, declares that he is more indebted to 
her as an author than to any one else. Indeed, per- 
haps the strangest thing in these letters is his admi- 
ration of George Sand and his aversion to Balzac. 
Some one asks him to translate one of Balzac’s works. 
**] should like to have translated,” he replied, ‘‘ some 
pages of Montaigne or of Rabelais, but nothing of 
Balzac ; for I have never been able to read ten con- 
secutive pages of Balzac, so foreign and antipathetic is 
this writer to my nature.” These lines of relationship 
drawn by Tourguéneff between himself and Madame 
Sand, Montaigne, and Rabelais, leaving Balzac as it 
were on one side, are very curious and interesting, for 
Tourguéneff, who appreciated Flaubert’s work so 
highly, must have appreciated the greatness in Balzac, 
even through the veil of his wretched style. 


Incidentally Tourguéneff praises Mérimée and shows 
his contempt of the evanescent popularity of ‘* Monsieur, 
Madame and Bébé,” in its fortieth edition. But if we 
were asked what in these letters shows the man most 
completely, we should point to what he says about the 
translation to the title of his own novel, ‘‘ Dym.” 
Now ‘‘ Dym” means ‘‘ smoke” ; but Tourguéneff, ever 
ready to admit objections, acknowledges that the word 
cannot be translated into French by ‘‘Fumée.” The 
translator proposes ‘‘ Contemporary Russian Society.” 
But Tourguéneff will have none of this. ‘It would be 
more suitable,” he says, ‘‘to an article in a Review 
than to a work of imagination.” Then he goes on to 
make one brilliant suggestion after another, showing 
the richness and play of his poetic faculty. ‘‘ Que 
diriez-vous d/ncertitude? Ou bien encore Entre le 
Passé et Avenir? ow Sans Rivage, ou peut-étre Dans 
le Brouillard?” Sans Rivage is untranslatable—a 
trouvaille of idiomatic French. But what English 
novelist will dare annex the splendid title, ‘‘ Between 
the Past and the Future ”? 
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THE INDIAN WAR AND INDIAN FINANCE. : 


- HE tribal movement seems to be gradually extend- 
ing itself along the whole border. Itis thus taking 
the form which, in the circumstances, would be ex- 
pected. The several tribes being independent, jealous 
of one another, divided among themselves by intestine 
feuds, and occupying a mountainous country with im- 
perfect and infrequent inter-communication, a concerted 
simultaneous outbreak must be almost out of the 
question. Asiatics do not readily combine together to 
fall into line at a preconcerted moment. Even with all 
their advantages, the mutinous Sepoys of 1857 could 
not achieve this. A desultory, flickering flame of 
,hostility runs up and down the border, smouldering in 
one place, blazing hotly in another, fitfully fading or 
flaring, yet everywhere giving indications of its presence. 
There can be little doubt that the enforced inaction of 
our own troops has given encouragement to the enemy. 
The heat of the weather is as yet unfavourable to puni- 
tive expeditions, such as must be undertaken at various 
points before the movement is quelled. It must be 
doubted, too, whether the force at present massed along 
the frontier, large as it is, is sufficiently strong to enable 
the Government of India to take the offensive on such 
a vigorous and decisive scale as is, in the circumstances, 
imperative. Delay may possibly be disastrous ; but no 
risk is more to be avoided than risk of failure. Mean- 
while, the unwonted spectacle of the Government of 
India being assailed at various points along its border, 
and effectively replying at none, is evidently giving 
heart to its opponents, and is enabling them to draw 
tribes into the movement which otherwise might have 
held aloof. There is, however, little fear now of any 
considerable inroad into our territory. The time for 
that has passed. There was a moment when the 
authorities were taken unawares. The raid on Shab- 
kadar seems first to have opened their eyes to the 
magnitude and significance of the movement. But there 
is small chance now of the recurrence of such surprises. 
In the Quetta direction, on the contrary, the danger 
seems likely to be magnified ; and, if telegrams may be 
trusted, something like panic is occurring. Meanwhile, 
rumours as to imminent ‘‘great battles,” ‘‘decisive 
victories,” and so on, are based on an incorrect view of 
the situation. Though the force on the frontier is well 
able to repel serious attacks, it cannot just yet com- 
mence offensive operations on any considerable scale. 
At the most all that can be expected at present, pro- 
bably, is the chastisement of such bodies of the enemy 
as may venture within the line of British posts, and 
expose themselves to be attacked laterally or in rear 
before they can make their way back to their hills. In 
the Swat Valley some new movement seems to be 
imminent, due probably to a renewal of hostilities by the 
tribesmen. 

But if delay in military movements, however unavoid- 
able it may be, is prejudicial to the prestige of the 
Government of India, it is even more hurtful to its 
finances. The burden and strain of mobilizing and 
maintaining in the field so large a force as is being 
brought together is greater than any that has been im- 
posed on the finances since the last Kabul war. Events 
may possibly take a more favourable turn. Some of 
the leading tribes may prove willing to come to terms.. 
On the other hand, the Government of India can have 
no wish to embark in a struggle which will be so 
exhausting to its financial resources, already at too low 
an ebb; and which, in proportion as it is protracted, 
will stamp deeper into the public mind the insuccess of 
the new policy upon the frontiers. But, failing some 
such issue from the present position, hostilities will 
probably be prolonged till the close of the Indian 
financial year. The estimated net deficit of £ 2,400,000 
will thus certainly be largely exceeded. At the present 
time every possible tax has.been imposed or re-imposed 
and is in force in India. An enhanced rate of Salt duty, 
Customs duties, Income-tax—every source of revenue 
which is regarded in India asa reserve—is now exacted. 
The Government of India can be trusted to find a way 
out of the present pressure ; but present pressure may 
prove the least part of its financial burden. It is as 
certain as that night follows day that if the Government 
of India maintains or extends its posts in the territories 
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beyond its frontier, if it ‘‘ Chitralizes”—to use a con- 
venient word—the hitherto independent territory beyond 
its border, a very material increase to the Indian army, 
whether in British or in native soldiers, will be 
at once required. If commanding positions are to be 
taken up in the Afridi country, if the Khaibar is to 
be held by Indian troops, if further posts are 
to be established among the Orakzais, Swatis and 
Waziris, then we feel confident that all candid Indian 
military authorities will agree that the strength of the 
Indian army must be materially augmented. If this 
should be so, it will prove a double misfortune. In the 
first place, means must be found for extracting further 
revenues from the Indian taxpayer (because the fiscal 
resources of the tribes, even were they available, are 
paltry) ; and, in the next place, the revenues of India 
must be more and more diverted from the development 
of its own resources. It may be that, as the Secretary 
of State for India said in the debate on the Indian 
Budget this year, the improvement in the material 
condition of the tribes may prove the key to their ulti- 
mate submission. But it is not easy to see, from an 
Indian point of view, why the revenues of India, which 
are vitally needed and wholly insufficient, at the best, 
for the requirements of India itself, should be devoted 
to the material improvement, or to the submission, of 
tribes beyond its frontier. Though these may be a 
nuisance and an annoyance on the border, no one 
can reasonably contend that they are a danger 
either to India or to British rule in India. From 
the masterful point of view of our military men 
upon the border it is, no doubt, satisfactory to adopt 
towards their neighbours the policy of ‘‘ Thorough” ; 
more pleasant to overawe than to be at times bearded 
by arrogant half-barbarousruffians. But withthe extreme 
uncertainty of success in ultimately purchasing the 
submission and alliance of the tribes by liberal grants 
from Indian revenues, is the game worth the candle— 
played as it must be at the cost of Indian development, 
and at the risk of causing much discontent among 
Indian taxpayers? So far, by pursuing this policy, we 
seem to have converted indifferent neighbours into 
irreconcilable enemies; and to be in danger of foster- 
ing, among our own Indian fellow-subjects, a spirit 
of impatience and of irritation which, in turn, may 
prove difficult to deal with. These political and 


financial bearings of the whole question seem to us: 


of first importance; and they cannot ultimately be 
ignored with impunity, however much they may 
have been thrust out of sight while military views 
and ambitions obtained the chief hearing. On the 
decisions arrived at as to the future frontier policy, 
after the close of all these complications, rather than 
on the actual cost of the present fighting, depend the 
prospects of Indian finance. It is to be hoped that 


before any decision is come to, the whole question, in. 


all its bearings, will have been threshed out in Parlia- 
ment and in the Press. Experience seems to show 
that a matter of this kind is too large, and involves 
consequences too far-reaching and too momentous to 
be left solely in the-hands of a small body of men, such 
as the Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy, and 
their respective Councils, however able and well- 
intentioned they may all be. If light is thrown on the 
whole matter, it will probably be found that the present 
disturbances are not to be traced solely to tribal griefs 
or to frontier policy, but are the outcome of a 
long course of measures, affecting a far more 
extended area, and dating back several years. The 
transfer of the control of the North-West Frontier and 
of the Punjab Frontier Force from the Punjab Govern- 
ment to the Viceroy in Council and to the Commander- 
in-Chief ; the line of policy pursued in Kashmir; the 
course of our relations with Hanza, Nagar, and 


Chitral; the occupation of the Tochi valley, Samana . 
range, and Swat valley, will, without doubt, be all - 


found to be parts of a combined and comprehensive 
scheme which, whatever its merits may ultimately 
prove to be, has involved the Government of India of 


late years in constant fighting beyond its borders, and . 


has finally landed it in its present embroglio. The 


advantages of such a policy to our rule in India must 
indeed be great if we are to measure them by the 
cost of all the fighting ; and if we remember that the 
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operations recently carried out in the Hill Khanates 
are but a fleabite to what awaits us if we have still to 
undertake the subjection of all the recalcitrant tribes. 


THE ENGINEERS AND THEIR EMPLOYERS. 


T is too soon to talk of the terms on which the dis- 
pute in the engineering trade will be settled, but 
the vote of the boilermakers, which was published on 
Monday, throws light on the conditions of the struggle. 
The men have two great Trades-Unions connected with 
engineering and shipbuilding—the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers and the Society of Boilermakers and 
Shipbuilders. From the outset the boilermakers refused 
to join in a strike for an eight-hours day. Had they 
thrown in their lot with the engineers the position of 
the employers would have been much weakened and 
the position of the workmen proportionately strength- 
ened. But the boilermakers are strongly led, have an 
organization which confers great power on the central 
executive, and have prospered by a policy of conciliation 
in relation to their employers. The Union has a 
membership of some 40,000, has large accumulated 
funds, and offices in Newcastle more like the mansion 
of a millionaire than the home of a workman’s Union. 
The engineers, on the other hand, are not so 
wisely led, are not controlled so firmly by the 
executive, have been of late years exasperating in 
their demands, and are subject to the whims of local 
leaders who do not themselves always know what they 
want. The London branch of the Boilermakers’ Union 
was prepared to throw in its lot with the London 
engineers; but the executive refused, and a vote was 
then taken of the whole membership on the entire 
question of the shortening of hours and the method by 
which that could be best accomplished. It is the result 
of that vote which has this week been made public. 
Briefly stated, 25,433 members vote for a reduction of 
hours to forty-eight per week, and the same number 
vote in favour of co-operation with certain other fede- 
rated trades for the purpose of securing that reduction, 
and only 3,403 for alliance with the engineers. This 
means that the boilermakers support the action of their 
executive in refusing to adopt the strike method, but 
are in favour of working for an eight-hours day by 
other means. The federated trades represent a number 
of other workmen’s Unions, such as the Associated 
Carpenters and Joiners, the Painters and Decorators’ 
Society, and others; but the enormous majority of the 
boilermakers is decisive. The engineers are thus de- 
prived of a material and moral support which might 
have altered the whole character of the struggle. 

In other respects the chief features are the declara- 
tions by each side that numbers are flocking to its 
standard, and the little interest which the general public 
seem to take in the stoppage. The trouble is that 
nobody believes the men to be suffering from a crushing 
burden of hard work and long hours, or that the em-_ 
ployers will be driven to bankruptcy should the 
working day be shortened, or that the cententions on 
either side are very substantial or sincere. It is, in 
short, a fight for supremacy between a Union which 
regards itself as ‘‘the aristocracy of labour” and 
employers who feel that the power of directing their 
own works is rapidly slipping out of their hands. 
It is this last which has made them take their present | 
stand at a time of prosperous trade and when 
large orders are awaiting execution, They are sup- 
ported in their resistance to the engineers by the 
attitude of the other workmen’s Unions who prefer | 
to labour for a gradual reduction of the working 
hours as against the policy of .presenting a pistol 
and demanding large and hard-and-fast concessions, 
here and now. When the spokesmen of the engineers 
say that it is the intention of the employers to destroy 
their Union they exaggerate, but they are on the scent 
of the truth. The employers do not wish destruction. 
They know that is impossible, and not one in a hundred 
believes it to be desirable. -But they do want to lessen 
the power or the disposition of the Union to impose 
exasperating terms upon the conduct of industry. That 
is their view and we are stating it as their view; and 


- unless it is borne in mind the real character of this con- 


flict will not be understood. Here is no fight for the 
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‘Tlusion of a “living wage” or the reality of a “‘ dockers’ 
tanner,” or of the overworked sempstress for surcease 
of ‘the sweater’s hard conditions. It is a case neither 
for the sentimentalist, nor for the philanthropist, nor, 
thank God! for the politician. At any rate, up to this 
point he has not appeared on the scene, and for that— 
and for every moment he stays away—let us be duly 
and devoutly thankful. The combatants may be safely 
left to fight their own battle. 

' The weakness of the employers’ case lies in their 
spreading the dispute from London to the provinces by 
making the cause of the metropolitan employers the 
cause of the whole trade. When federations of 
employers or of workmen are used to extend the area 
of disputes and to impose the same conditions upon 
different districts where the circumstances are widely 
different, they are doing an injustice to the community 
and a doubtful service to themselves. It would have 
been better, we have no hesitation in saying, had London 
been allowed to arrange its own affairs. There, from 
all appearance, the conditions are ripe for an eight- 
hours day, riper than in the provinces at all events, 
where there is no real pressure in its favour from the 
men. Ifit had been successful on the Thames, there 
would probably have been no reason why it should not 
be extended to the provinces. If it had been unsuc- 
cessful, the fact would have been a warning. In any 
case the employers in the provinces could safely have 
waited till their turn came, and dealt with it according 
to their strength and their necessities. At the same 
time when the spokesmen of the engineers pass resolu- 
tions denouncing the ‘‘cruelty” of the employers in 
locking out unoffending workmen, they are talking 
claptrap, and they know it. They cannot forget that 
the tactics of the employers in this matter are the same 
as the tactics of the National Federation of Miners, of 
the Sailors and Firemen’s Union, of Mr. Ben Pickard, 
Mr. J. H. Wilson and Mr. Tom Mann. 

A good many people are apt to make a fetish of this 
eight-hours day. The idea that it isto be a panacea for 
all our social ills, or even sensibly to mitigate them, is 
grotesque. The notion, on the other hand, that a 
reduction of an hour a day. on each man’s working-time 
is of no consequence is scouted by the masters, who 
maintain that it means a serious reduction in output, 
a serious addition to cost of production, a serious 
increase of the burdens of the British employer— 
how heavy all these may be and what may be gained 
in compensation can only be revealed by experience. 
There is one reform in hours connected with the engi- 
neering trade for which every district is ripe, and to 
which we have heard no serious objection. It is cus- 
tomary to start work at six o’clock in the morning. In 
the dark days of winter this is sheer barbarism. The 
two hours’ work before breakfast is naturally of 
less value than the work of any other two hours 
of the day. The men are half-asleep ; the shops, 
especially fitting-shops, are cold; all the human 
wheels drag heavily. Here we touch a question of 
practical importance. It is of more consequence 
that the workman should be comfortable at his 
work, that he should have reasonable time for his 
meals, than that he should realize some ideal as to 
working hours which may turn out to be only a 
chimera. Whether a better arrangement, short of an 
eight-hours day, can be substituted for this barbarism 
is a matter for the employers and their workmen to 
arrange between themselves. It is clearly in this direc- 
tion that the inevitable compromise lies which must 
eventually settle the dispute. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


I SUPPOSE it must be a year since I found, in a 
- friend’s room, a volume of poems which impressed 
me so deeply that I wrote an ardent tribute to them in 
the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” The poems were Mr. Clement 
Scott’s. I had thought that, in writing about them, I 
was treading the calm upland of Literature, when lo! I 
found myself drifting rudderless round the inside of one 
of ‘those stormy tea-cups which stand in the sacred 
temple of Drama. Mr. Clement Scott, it seemed, was 
not a poet only, but also a critic of plays and players. 
One’ of ‘my relatives was ‘a player, whose work seldom 
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commended itself greatly to Mr. Clement Scott. And 
so, instead of being pleased with my tribute, the poet- 
critic, imagining perhaps that I had been inspired to 
propitiate him, took a whole boxful of candles and a 
whole library of books, and cursed me wildly in the 
“Era.” But the true admirer has a wretched memory 
for rebuffs, and I must needs celebrate the appearance 
of ‘*Sisters by the Sea,” come what may. When I 
wrote of his ‘‘ Lays and Lyrics,” I referred to Mr. 
Clement Scott as ‘‘ Scott,” éout simplement, for I thought 
that, in the case of one who was already, in his way, a 
classic, it would be only right to drop the prefix ‘* Mr.” 
The poet-critic mistook this compliment for an insult. 
Therefore, let me now make a compromise by dropping 
his surname altogether and calling him ** Mr. Clement,” 
even as one calls his lesser namesake ‘‘ Sir Walter.” 

Few poets have ever touched the same level in 
prose as in poetry, but I think that ‘‘ Sisters by the 
Sea” has all those qualities for which ‘‘ Lays and 
Lyrics” was so very remarkable. All these essays 
breathe that same passionate sentiment for sea-side 
places which inspired so many of Mr. Clement’s most 
enchanting poems. They are written with the same 
careless rapture, in a style more highly coloured than 
Mr. Ruskin’s, far more fervid than the Psalter’s; are 
studded with verbal conceits that would have startled 
Sir Thomas Browne himself, and are whelmed with 
such a cornucopious wealth of epithet as must surely 
have set even the lions of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” 
young and old equally, in a roar. The hero of a 
hundred spas, Mr. Clement ranges restlessly along 
Albion’s strand. Cromer, Yarmouth, Lowestoft are 
more to him than mere towns. They are realms, and 
he has dubbed them Poppyland, Lazyland, Dreamland. 
He uses ‘‘ Bloaterland” as an alternative title for 
Yarmouth. In fact, he re-writes geography. ‘‘ Scot- 
land” having been already bespoken for a larger district, 
he is content to call Birchington ‘‘ Rossetti-land.” But 
these resorts are more to him than mere realms. Even 
as the higher mathematician can soar to those spheres 
of reason where common ciphers have no existence, so 
does Mr. Clement sometimes dispense with that nomen- 
clature which is so helpful to us and commune with sea- 
side places as Ideas. These places appear to his pagan 
fancy as a group of females, closely related to one 
another. Cromer, Yarmouth, Lowestoft are three 
‘* sisters.” The first is ‘‘a lovely child with glorious 
masses of red hair”; the second is “‘ bold, frank, out- 
spoken, full of fun, and apt at times to be noisy”; the 
third is ‘‘ a modest, discreet, church-going and Sunday- 
school-loving sort of a girl.’ Blackpool and Morecambe, 
according to Mr. Clement’s divination, are Yarmouth’s 
cousins, and Margate is her half-sister. Hastings and 
St. Leonards are fairy-godmothers to Baby Bexhill. 
This kind of gynzecomorphism, exquisite in itself, has a 
reflex yet more exquisite. So accustomed is Mr. 
Clement to think of resorts as human beings that 
he thinks also of human beings as resorts. He men- 
tions casually ‘‘an ideal village with a windmill, that 
would have enchanted old Cromer.” I confess that at 
first this seemed to me a hard saying. Not until I 
had pondered for some moments did I realize that Mr. 
Clement referred to ‘‘ old Crome,” the landscape-painter— 
as who should say ‘‘a spreading tree that would excite 
the admiration of Alfred Eastbourne,” or ‘‘a stretch of 
blue water that James McNeill Whitstable would be 
unable to resist.” But this is only one of the many 
curious effects which the seaside works on Mr. 
Clement. Having once donned his pair of ‘‘ new green 
crocodile boots,” ‘‘ popped” himself ‘‘ into a Pullman 
car,” and been whirled to some ‘‘ dreamful corner of 
old England,” he becomes as one inspired. He is an 
£olian harp, swept by the sea-breezes to any melody, 
and tor his ears even the footsteps of the trippers seem 
‘*to sing as they go across the cornfields.” From the 
well of his memory he draws up bucketfuls of limpid 
reminiscence. Here he hobnobbed with Archibald 
Hinton ; there he bathed with Edmund Yates, S. B. 
Bancroft and Arthur Cecil; thither he came as a 
‘*little pale face lonely little lad”; elsewhere lie the 
ashes of one whose books he revelled in when he was 
‘a surpliced choir boy” with a ‘‘ weak but imaginative 
brain.” 

You will have observed that, like AZschylus, Mr. 
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Clement has not a very keen sense of humour. ‘‘ Sisters 
by the Sea” is one of those grave masterpieces in 
which humour would only jar. One reads it for the 
nobility of its conception and for the sonorous majesty 
of its prose. Here is a fine passage, culled from one of 
the essays: ‘‘ The ‘ Palace,’ with its delightful covered 
lounge or verandah, opposite the pier, and in the most 
fashionable part of the town, ts, thanks to the enterprise 
of Messrs. Spiers and Pond, the most popular hotel in 
Hastings. The Palace Hotel deserves its popularity, for 
tt has many attractions. It ts admirably situated (being 
sheltered from the North and East winds), the cuisine zs 
perfection, the cellar unrivalled, the management all 
that could be desired, and the tariff ts strictly moderate.” 
Again, “‘ Mr. Cooke and his friends have been able to do 
at Boscombe what they could not do in London. They 
have been able to introduce the admirable American plan, 
which gives the visitor a suite of rooms, sitting-room, 
bed-room, bath-room, and lavatory all en suite.” Such 
writing as this is surely its own reward. 

Mr. Clement is unable to write calmly of any water- 
ing-place, insomuch that it were hard to say what 
watering-place he loves most truly. But I am still 
inclined to think that it is Cromer who has been his best 
angel. It is ‘‘ down where,” in the words of Mr. Dan 
Leno (whose autobiography, I am sorry to observe, is to 
be issued by the same publishers and at the same price 
as was Mr. Clement’s own ‘‘ Wheel of Life’’), ‘‘ down 
where the red poppies grow” that he manifests all the 
most noble instincts of his rare nature. Cromer’s rivals 
beckon to him, it is true, and he spurns not their 
blandishments. Those who remember the poem in 
which he described himself as being 

** on Margate Pier 
In a riotous round of women and wine” 

will be grieved to hear that insidious Margate still 
takes tithe of his devotion. ‘‘ A pulse of pleasure is in 
all the air,” he cries iambically. ‘‘ An Horatian 
epicureanism insttls itself into the scene. ‘ Nunc est biben- 
dum, nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus.’ It is the same all 
over the world. ‘C'est l’ Amour, l’ Amour.’ ‘ Wein, Wieb’” 
—note the passionate transposition of the vowels !— 
“* “und Gesang.’ There ts no use in moralising. It ts 
Margate!” Even so may Tannhauser have murmured ‘It 
is the Venusberg!” I cannot help feeling that an hour 
will come when Mr. Clement will find that Margate’s 
smiles are vanity, and the fruits with which she lures 
him are but dust and ashes at the core. In that hour 
he will abase himself at the feet of Cromer, the “‘ lovely 
child” whose name he does now profane by breathing 
it with that of the voluptuous enchantress, Margate. 

Meanwhile, I am glad that Mr. Clement’s attitude 
towards Brighton leaves nothing to be desired. Her 
he salutes as ‘‘the acknowledged Queen of Sussex.” 
In courtly phrases he hymns her ‘‘ three atmospheres,” 
her splendid hostelries, her Madeira Road. One feels 
that his heart may be elsewhere, but he comports him- 
self with loyallest grace in the presence of his Sovereign. 
‘* Go up to the station,” he says, ‘‘,to meet a train or start 
by one; go on to the piers, or on:the beach, where the 
children make a flower garden, pazidling in their rainbow 
skirts with a background of grey'shingle; go on to the 
parade among the carriages, or to the Downs and the 
Dyke among the hares and the rabbits, and you will see 
no sad or careworn or weary faces.” So let us leave 
him, as he paces, in ‘‘ new green crocodile boots,” along 
the Downs or the Dyke, looking wistfully this way and 
that, if perchance he shall see the face of a careworn 
hare or of a weary rabbit. Max BrERBOHM. 


BOLOGNA. 


HIS sad and learned town, which I have seen only 
under a thin, continuous rain that made its streets 

of arcades seem a matter of course, revealed itself to 
me with a certain severe charm, a little fantastic also, 
fascinating rather the mind than the senses. Coming 
from Naples I suddenly felt the North. In the bed- 


room of my hotel, where I heard the rain fall, outside 
my door, on the little open balcony over the central 
court, I remembered that for a month I had been sleep- 
ing where I could look from my bed and see nothing 
but sky and sea, both seeming to be equally far below 
me, in the hollow of a great plain. 


Walking in these 
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covered streets, I saw only Northern faces hurrying 
past me; students with their black-hooded mackin- 
toshes, like the hooded cloak of Faust on the stage ; 
women with covered heads, their faces distressed 
because of the rain ; farmers, gross as their cattle, who 
might have been coming to an English market. The 
sun had gone out, and all the bright colour seemed to 
have faded from the world. 

But, perhaps a little from the force of that very 
contrast, the browns and greys of Bologna seemed to 
me to have a singular and a very personal beauty. 
The crinkled brown of the unfinished front of 
S. Petronio, the dull brown brickwork of the two 
towers, the reddish-brown of S. Domenico, in its deso- 
late square ; all the many-shaded grey of colonnades, 
of the University, of the courts seen through open 
doorways, under their arches, seemed to compose 
themselves to suit the whole picture of a town shut in 
upon itself since the Middle Ages, and still keeping so 
much of the Middle Ages within its walls. I found 
something bewildering in these unending churches, 
church within church, as in the sevenfold Santo 
Stefano, with their irregular architecture, their strange, 
primitive frescoes, their many carvings, tombs of 
saints and kings, their crypts cumbered with pious 
relics, eighth-century fonts, ninth-century sarcophagi, 
their cloisters, two-storied, and now overgrown with 
grass. Wherever I went, in Bologna, I came upon 
something medizval—a church, a pillar, a public build- 
ing, the Podesta, dwindling away under the portico of 
Vignola into cafés and shops; and, more typical, 
because more fantastic than anything else, the two 
leaning towers serving no purpose, not in themselves 
beautiful, but, like most of the caprices of the Middle 
Ages, lasting, a lasting wonder, a riddle without an 
answer, a sort of gigantic joke, stupefying as the jokes 
of Rabelais. 

In the picture gallery, among many. indifferent pic- 
tures and some admirable ones, showing historically 
the whole course of Bolognese art, there is a roomful 
of Francias, from the formal, hard early manner of the 
worker in zze//o to the gentle and severe mastery of his 
later work. Francia shows me something of Bologna, 
in these intent, instructed faces, to whom life has always 
been a closed thing, shut in upon by walls, whose 
meditation has never been soft, or luxurious, or a 
flower of the sunlight, whose dreams have never been 
of very distant horizons. There is no mystery in his 
pictures, always the serious joy or the grave sorrow of 
unimpassioned people ; and I have seen in the streets 
just those oval, placid women’s faces, conscious of the 
day and the hour. His colour is clear, definite, but 
without splendour, or that shade which is the shadow 
of intense light. Like Bologna, he appeals rather to 
the mind than to the senses, and chiefly to a mind whose 
chief concerns are with those hundred and thirty churches, 
those twenty monasteries, which the city holds within 
its walls. 

But the most profound impression which I received 
in this old, sad, learned town, the slumber of whose 
colonnades is disturbed, after all not unsympathe- 
tically, by the boisterous youth, eternally renewed, 
century after century, of students, was the impression 
which I received from the Museo Civico. I was the 
only visitor that inclement day, and I congratulated 
myself on being safe from interruption. But gradually, 
as I moved from room to room in that silence amongst 
all those spoils of Etruscan and Italic sepulchres, the 
weight of so much, so ancient, and so forgotten death 
began to weigh upon me. I moved from room to 
room, and still I found myself among earthly bones, in 
which all the violence of a life which had come to an 
end so many centuries ago seemed still a-gasp in those 
mouths without lips, those sockets without eyes, those 
long, knotted, fleshless fingers. And by their side, in 
case after case, were all the little household things 
which those very hands, perhaps, had carried thought- 
lessly; the hairpins of dead women, their earrings, 
their bronze mirrors, delicately worked, which had 
shown, perhaps, those very faces to themselves when 
they were yet flesh. I went. into other rooms, but 
beside the instruments of music, their metal rusted, 
their strings slack and broken, I was pursued by the 
thought of the hands that had lifted them, the fingers 
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that had sounded their notes. I turned to the coins, 
the medals; and there, in these delicately incised 
heads, Cellini’s or John of Bologna’s, I could see 
only that they were the portraits of dead men 
and women, and that the pride of life which 
had perpetuated them was after all only another 
glory which had gone down into the dust, ridi- 
culously despoiled by death. Why was it, what 
' unexpected, too convincing logic in these silent things, 
in the particular place where I saw them, the particular 
mood which I brought to the seeing of them? I cannot 
quite account for it, but never in any other museum 
(those mortuaries of civilization laid out as a perpetual 
chapelle ardente for our amusement) had I felt so acutely 
the pathos of transitory things not suffered to die ; many 
separate houses, which had each been a home, turned 
into a public show; never had I felt such an odour of 
death, not even in Pompeii. 

Going a little hurriedly into the open air, I met a 
band of students who passed me with a joyous un- 
concern, untouched by the gathered trouble of the past 
or by any sense of sadness in the covered streets which 
echoed under their feet. Their audacious modernness, 
their confident youth came to me with a singular relief, 
and, heedless of most things as they seemed just then 
to be, I remembered the not less confident motto of 
their University—‘‘ Bononia docet.” 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


** BOBBERCHY-CONNER,” * OR THE MODERN 
ANGLO-INDIAN. 


Bae late Sir James Caird once shrewdly remarked 
that India suffered much from the secretaries— 
men clever with the pen—and his biting sarcasm was 
intended to imply that these gentlemen failed to de- 
velop their talents in any other direction than that 
which leads to hide-bound red-tapeism. Under existing 
circumstances the official secretary may be regarded as 
a dangerous and refined specimen of the modern Anglo- 
Indian, since his ignorance is just as crass as that of 
the non-official in all important matters connected with 
the development of India, although he certainly is 
guiltless of the minor offence of murdering the Hindu- 
stani language. I, however, mix up the secretary of 
Government with the cockney-trader type of Anglo- 
Indian, as the Government secretary generally ends the 
last years of his official career as a Member of Council, 
a Chief Commissioner, or a_ Lieutenant-Governor, 
although he is the last man suited for any one of these 
responsible positions owing to his inveterate habits of 
red-tapeism. Under these circumstances he is directly 
responsible for the state of affairs which we find revealed 
in the Blue-books emanating from the India Office. 
These Blue-books conclusively prove that the hidden 
treasures of the atmosphere, the waters, and the soil of 
India are still beyond the reach of ‘‘ Bobberchy- 
Conner’s” very limited comprehension ; and he there- 
fore contents himself with draining the country of its 
raw produce. All this may be denied by official 
apologists ; but a few years of intelligent American 
management of India would prove the correctness of 
my statement. However, Anglo-Indians may console 
themselves as best they may with the reflection of that 
plain-spoken sage, Thomas Carlyle, who branded the 
majority of the sons of Adam with the hall-mark of the 
fool, which endless polishing in the form of artificial 
culture is unable to efface. In sober truth it is not an 
exaggeration to say that dull-witted ‘‘ Bobberchy- 
Conner” has, on the whole, been a failure in India, 
where he has had to encounter a civilization much older 
than his own. If this is a fact, it ought to be faced 
openly and squarely. 

To obtain a feeble idea of the way in which ‘‘ Bob- 
berchy-Conner ” has arrested all progress in India, it is 
necessary to examine the Blue-books, and see what they 
reveal. From the ‘Statistical Abstract” we gather 
that there are upwards of 10,500,000 acres of land under 
cotton, and 3,000,000 acres under sugar-cane. This re- 
turn is exclusive of the amount of land under these crops 
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in the Native States. In another Blue-book we are 
informed that in season 1896-97 India imported cotton 
manufactures to the value of Rx.29,750,171, and sugar 
valued at Rx.3,151,829; while in the same season it 
exported raw cotton valued at Rx.12,970,089, cotton 
yarn and cloth valued at Rx.8,496,474, and sugar 
valued at Rx.688,549. These figures show an excess 
in imports of Rx.10,746,888. Surely this excess in the 
import of articles which can be produced cheaply at 
home is not what Moses Moss of the City of London 
would consider good business if he were in the shoes 
of the cultivating rayat? Now Moses Moss at the 
present moment is the evil genius of the cultivating 
rayat, and ‘‘ Bobberchy-Conner” is the faithful hench- 
man of Moses Moss. Who pays for the exhibition of 
these juggling feats in the import and export trade of 
India? Who but the rayat? Railways are worked at 
a loss, canals are worked at a loss, so that Moses Moss 
and ‘‘ Bobberchy-Conner” may sell the raw produce 
of India at a profit in the markets of the world, and at 
the same time foist their own cheap manufactures on 
every village in the land. These two gentlemen, who 
are just as ignorant as they are plausible, are imbued 
with the idea that India must serve as the dumping 
ground of European manufacturers owing to the poverty 
of its own resources. They will, however, have a rude 
awakening before long, when a proper attempt is made 
to develop the great capabilities of Madras, the Central 
Provinces, Bundelkhand, and Chota Nagpur. 

When the storage of water is properly attended to in 
all the above-mentioned provinces, the arts and indus- 
tries of India will be revived under the influence of 
cheap electric power. Moreover, the most backward 
provinces are all rich in iron-ore and in various minerals, 
which only await the advent of the true patriot with 
capital at his back to be worked according to modern 
methods. The coal of India is of poor quality, and, as 
a rule, unsuited for iron-smelting. But instead of 
wasting money on railways, which are only used for the 
benefit of Moses Moss of London and “ Bobberchy- 
Conner” of Calcutta and Bombay, why should not 
India provide a fleet of fast colliers to be used for the 
Navy in time of war? These colliers would bring 
English coal of suitable quality for smelting purposes 
to the Madras coast ; and Chanda, the great iron-ore 
district of India, could easily be reached by means of 
the Godavari river, if it were opened for country-boat 
navigation all the year round. This proposal may 
sound Utopian, but a fleet of colliers would be very 
much more useful and in every respect cheaper than 
railways such as the Indian Midland and the Bengal- 
Nagpur. Even these railways will begin to pay hand- 
some dividends if the iron industry is developed in a 
proper manner. Moreover, another thing to be said in 
favour of a fleet of Indian Government colliers is that 
they could be utilized in seasons of drought and 
scarcity in importing grain from South America and 
other cheap markets. ‘‘ Bobberchy-Conner ” of Bombay 
and Calcutta made an abortive attempt to supply India 
with American wheat at the beginning of the present 
famine ; but when he found that no profit was to be 
made out of the transaction we heard nothing more of 
‘* Bobberchy’s” public-spirited efforts to introduce the 
wheat of California into India. As sure as X is X the 
people of India will have to be fed on American wheat 
in seasons of scarcity if Moses Moss and ‘‘ Bobberchy- 
Conner” are allowed a free hand much longer in scourg- 
ing the land of its raw produce. Donatp N. Rem. 


THE BEST SCENERY I KNOW. 
XV. 


| hal is impossible to classify scenery into good, better, 

best. Unless the beauty is very obvious, such as 
a Swiss mountain, the Gemmi Pass, &c., which all 
can understand, most landscape depends greatly for its 
charm not only on the fleeting moods of the weather, 
but on the mood and the idiosyncrasy of the observer. 
So that one may say that there is no spot of ground, 
even the foulest and the ugliest, that under a certain 
subtle play of light has not at some moment assumed 
an intimate fascination. If the same obvious phases 
of human life and nature appealed to all alike, and 
were not curiously bent and refracted by each ndi- 
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vidual predilection, art and literature would be swept 
away in a dull and routine conventionality. 

Probably to the traveller who hurries through them 
in a railway train, noting all and seeing nothing, the 
central plateaux of Castille seem a waste and arid 
wilderness. And seen so—superficially through a square 
of glass as the country fleets past it in a vast and 
disconnected panorama—so they are. I have in vain 
endeavoured to convince such a one that those limitless 
stretches of land and sky, those endless horizons where 
occasionally at immeasurable distances the red tower 
of a church cuts against the blue, have a poetry, 
a strange and unique significance of theirown. And 
perhaps, not being a magic-lantern operator, able to 
throw on the dull velvet vacancy of the opposite seat 
the fantastic images I endeavoured to describe, they 
were right to listen to me in courteous dubiety. 

They were only following (to me) an undoubted fact. 
You must know scenery before you can appreciate it. 
One aspect is not enough. You must see it in many 
aspects—suffused by dawn ; quivering under the beating 
sun of midday; flushed by sunset ; chilled and silent under 
the glittering night. You must see it laugh in spring, 
bake under the summer heat, and from the browns of 
autumn assume the crystalline and opal hues of winter. 

The grand crudeness of the colouring of these Casti- 
lian plains, the vigour and positive nature of their 
intonation, the unveiled nudity in which they lie bask- 
ing, their deep ‘‘ barrancas” scorched and panting, defy 
and puzzle an eye accustomed to nebulous greys and 
the dinginess and repellent coldness of neutral tints. 
The calcined soil is tawny yellow, like a lion’s mane ; 
dashed here and there with opalline shadows; where 
some deep gash opens its jaws to the sun, a fierce red ; 
and under the clear, dry, penetrating light, the ground 
flashes and scintillates like an immense jewel. 

The sky is like the earth—its magnificent comple- 
ment—intensely blue and merciless in its intensity. 
The edge of the plain trenches against it as if cut out 
of cardboard. 

In early June a filmy garment covers the nakedness 
of the long low lines which sweep to the horizon. 
A fine gossamer of grass—a grass bright and thin 
and delicate of tint—rises sparsely out of the pores of 
the earth and creeps over the sandy surface, veiling, 
but not obscuring it, forming a delicate background 
against which serried battalions of wild flowers flaunt 
their gorgeous beauty of a day. Here it is hidden 
under a flame-coloured sheet of poppies which laugh 
into the sapphire depths above; there it sparkles 
with the eyes of a thousand cornflowers; now it is 
flecked with the soberer blue of the wild lettuce. 
Dashed, streaked, covered as with a mantle by the 
omnipotent glory of these invading hosts, the modest 
grass hidden at their feet will yet weave its tapestry 
over the dead relics of their splendour. 

Hidden in the deep ‘‘ barranca” lies a rush-margined 
pool. The dragon-flies skim over the placid surface. 
The edges of the gash above are fringed with tall 
spe of grasses—not heavy, formless, luxuriant 
clumps—but delicately outlined individuals. No blur, 
no excess of foliage, but a bold graceful silhouette. 
Each stalk rises like an arrow in strong relief against 
the sky. The bristles of the awns of each tremulous 
glume glitter like silver in the rarefied atmosphere and 
the strong condensation of the light. A Japanese 
artist could render the effect, but a Japanese only. 

Indeed to me the principal charm of these plains is 
the peculiar distinctness and definiteness with which 
each object, even a tuft of grass, rears itself against 
the azure background of the heavens, charming the eye 
by its wealth of form and the glory of its colour. 

This peculiarity, this wonderful crispness of outline, 
becomes accentuated in autumn to a note of weird 
strangeness almost tragic. Ragged limbs fling them- 
selves across the green pallor of the sunset. In the 
waning light of evening dried umbels loom dark and 
menacing amongst the stubble. There is something, I 


fancy, of pleading and of malediction mixed ; a silent 
revolt against the inexorability of Fate — the last 
soft glow fading away behind the horizon, with the 
same still, tremendous indifference to the lives and 
deaths of men and plants. Paint it—or see it as a 
painter sees it: the translucent sky molten of faded 
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emeralds and topazes, clear and very pale, cut by these 
hoary spectres, black and despairing, menacing, 
terrific. 

In the cold clear radiance of winter, the earth sends 
out, as from a many facetted diamond, stars and 
radiances of latent fervour. As the world glows to 
gold at eventide, the herdsman, clad as his forefathers 
before him, a motionless figure brown and sombre, 
leads his black flocks over the ice-bound ground, 
oblivious that the world has marched and that he is 
merely a relic—a survival of old customs and old racial 
traditions. Then, as the faint stroke of the Avemarias 
rings from the bell-tower hidden in the folds of the 
plain, the pungent smell of burning straw scents the 
air, that smell peculiar to the Castilles, which envelopes 
every town and village of them. 

Are there no other aspects of the Castilles? Strips 
of wild prairie lying lonely and lovely under oak glades 
and cork glades untouched by man; no mountain 
passes and peaks wreathed in snow still bearing Arabic 
names and enshrined in history, you ask, so that you 
must needs tell us how a blade of grass looks against 
the sky? All I have written only proves my own 
preference, that nothing on earth is lovely to me— 
certainly no scenery—which wants light, bright and 
positive ; and positive light requires surface to play 
on, room, the broadest stage, the sweep of the plains, 
always urging one to break through the sharply defined 
sky line to the mysterious beyond, which, like life and 
hope, beckons us, only to find on realization that the 
mysterious becomes the commonplace, and that we 
have left the mystery (if it was one, or only common- 
place) still behind in the plains we look back upon, 
and have for ever said farewell to. 

GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


XVI. 


WHEN I first came to Andros it was evening. 
The shadow of the mountains behind had spread 
over the little bay, but it was still an hour to sunset 
and the sky shone above with a bright clear light. 

the engines went full speed astern the deep blue of the 
water round the ship was churned into a wonderful 
lacework of green and silver, and then at last the 
moving panorama that had wearied the eye for close 
upon a fortnight past gave place to a restful picture. of 
perfect beauty: the little village perched high on a spit 
of precipitous rock that ran out for half a mile into the 
bay ; the whitewashed houses that looked in the even- 
ing light asif built of purest marble ; the long sweep of 
yellow sand, the curved white line of surf and the 
gardens of lemon and olive trees that came close down 
to the water’s edge. Onthe deck we could hear the 
click-click of the buckets on the endless chain as they 
came up from the wells and tipped their contents into 
the cisterns that supplied the trenches round the lemon 
trees. Behind rose the mountains, not austere in 
aspect, but brown and benignant, their broad flanks 
hewn into terraces and giving warm sustenance to both 
fig tree and vine. By the time I had descended my 
belongings into a boat and had landed them on the little 
quay the shadows began to deepen and the rosy light of 
a Greek evening had spread over the whole sky. Kad- 
norépa cac, Kupee, dpicere! said the little knot of 
people as I stepped on to the quay; and «xadyorépa 
gas, Kip, evyapcora! I replied with deep content, for I 
knew that at last I had come to a spot where I should 
be well pleased to dwell. 

Of the best scenery, in fact, there are two kinds. There 
is the scenery which is best to look at for a while as at. 
a picture, and there is the scenery which is best to live 
with all one’s life. In the first there is the least of the 
personal element. Concerning the great scenic pictures 
the world offers to the traveller there can be little dis- 
pute. All who behold them will agree that they are 
beautiful or magnificent, though in things that are in- 
comparable it is impossible to say which is best. But 
in the second sense, scenery that is best depends 
wholly upon the personality of the beholder. C'ften its. 
pre-eminence arises largely from association ; but the 
man who looks upon it has no doubt that for him this 
is the best. So for me the islands of the A2gean are 
the most beautiful places in all the world. Here 
the sea, without which no scene is to me quite 
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complete, is of a beauty indescribable, and it is 
everywhere. | From out its blue depths the islands 
innumerable rise like the tops of mountains severed 
from the world below. From a distance appearing but 
bare brown rocks, as one draws near they reveal them- 
selves clad in a mantle of silvery-grey olive trees and 
green lemon groves. In the clear air distance is 
annihilated ; the mountains come close and seem to 
invite to repose on their broad and fecund flanks. They 
are not the distant and unapproachable peaks of Tur- 
genieff’s poem, who pursue their secular converse in 
contemptuous disregard of the ant-like creatures below 
them. Time is annihilated also. Here all around are 
Lesbos, Chios, and Icaria, Delos, Naxos and Paros. 
In Andros itself is the fountain Dionysos turned into 
wine at his feast. These are the realities. The Jubilee, 
the Emperor William, and Mr. Chamberlain are dim 

hantoms conjured out from the future by unholy arts. 

o where you will amongst the islands Nature still 
reflects the grace and charm, the lucid imagination, the 
smooth harmonious life of the old Ionic race. There is 
no mystery in the clear light. The terrible insoluble 
problems of existence trouble us not. Even when night 
comes it is not vague and mysterious and full of 
unknown terrors. It is repose, and the very stars seem 
familiar and near. All natural phenomena are closer 
to man and man’s life, and when the sun rises out of 
the AZgean we are impelled to hold out our hands and 
hail him: ‘‘ Phoebus Apollo, God of Light and Life.” 
It is a land where, seated before an altar heaped with 
the fruits of the earth, man may pour out his wine and 
repose like the immortal gods. 

Its associations and its mental influence count for 
much therefore in the charm of the A2gean archipelago; 
but it holds many spots which can scarcely be excelled 
for sheer beauty, though it is a beauty that is graceful 
and charming, never grand and awe-inspiring. I know 
one place, indeed, the name of which I do not propose 
to reveal, which in intimate charm surpasses all the 
rest. Here a deep cleft in the island leads inland over 
the blue water some half a mile. Fantastic rocks— 
green, yellow and brown—hollowed here and there into 
great caves, rise high on either side. At its inmost 
recess the cleft widens out into a broad bay whose 
beach is of pure alabaster sand, shelving almost pre- 
cipitously down into water that is ethereal in its limpid 
clarity. On one side is a great recess from whose roof 
a mass of stalactites depends; on the other are great 
boulders heaped together as if by a battle of Titans. 
Behind in the narrow valley are rich gardens of olives 
and of lemon-trees; on the mountain sides <erraces 
bearing a rich harvest of vines. In such a place the 
Nereids disported themselves in the days before the 
death of the great god Pan. One day I hope to visit it 
again and drive away the nostalgia which has. lain 
heavy on me ever since I sadly bade adieu to the waters 
of the UTLey. 


THE NEWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY Par science of photography is making rapid strides. 
. We have scarcely regained our breath after 
Professor Réntgen’s discovery when Dr. Russell con- 
tributes another almost as great, but not equally start- 
ling. In a paper read not long ago at the Royal 
Society, he shows that a large number of substances in 
every-day use possess the power of acting on an 
ordinary photographic plate in complete darkness, and 
tio they need not previously have been exposed to the 
t. 

These materials are very diverse in nature, but they 
all have the common property of not only being able to 
photograph themselves when they are in contact with 
the sensitive plate, but also of acting across a con- 
siderable distance and through sheets of seemingly 
impermeable bodies, of which celluloid may be taken as 
atype. Whilst making some experiments in which a 
milliner’s material known as black ‘ Paris net ” covered 
the dry plate, instead of the expected result a reversed 
picture of the net was obtained. That is to say, those 
parts of the photograph which should have been dark 
were light, and vice versa. The explanation as usual is 
obvious after the thing has been done, but it was not 
sten at first—the net was affecting the plate on its own 
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account. This seemed not a little difficult to believe; 
but a similar experiment in which perforated zinc took 
the place of ‘‘ Paris net” must have doubled the sur- 
prise. It gave a result precisely analogous to the 
former one. The matter did not rest there; it led 
naturally to a comparative trial of most of the metals— 
these, like zinc, were nearly all found to be photo- 
graphically active, the two most interesting excep- 
tions being copper and iron. It is not surprising 
that all this was unknown; to be active the metals 
require to have their surfaces brightly polished; 
in ordinary use they are generally tarnished and would 
prove quite ineffective. Their photographs reveal 
pictures of the metallic surfaces which show with 
great sharpness of detail the markings made by the 
substances used for polishing them. It is a far cry from 
metals to pill-boxes, and it would be superfluous to 
describe the happy manner in which things so far 
removed from the field of scientific research as the latter 
were found to behave in an exactly similar way: a 
fact whose interest was equalled by the further dis- 
covery that this was only the case with the commoner 
pill-boxes. Dissection of a cheap and of an expensive pill- 
box reveals the cause of this: the former is a whited 
sepulchre—it consists of strawboard pasted over with 
white paper ; the latter—the Simon pure—is made of 
white card throughout. Strawboard is thus the agent 
which acts on the photographic plate. This explains 
the well-known fact that dry plates which are usually 
packed in strawboard boxes become spoilt, or, to use 
that technically expressive word, fogged, on keeping. 

It will be readily understood from what has gone 
before that the use of wooden pill-boxes led to the dis- 
covery that wood was able to photograph itself. As 
with the metals, so here pictures of the surface of the 
wood were obtained by merely placing the wood on the 
dry plate and keeping them in the dark for a week’s 
time. Dr. Russell threw upon the screen some photo- 
graphs which showed the grained texture of wood with 
great beauty; one of them in particular, a section OF 
larch, gave the annual rings more clearly than a photo- 
graph taken in the usual way. 

Good though these experiments were, they paled 
before the extraordinary results obtained by placing 
printed matter, whether letterpress or picture, on a dry 
plate. One of the pictures shown by Dr. Russell will 
serve as an illustration of what occurs. A newspaper 
cutting with a caricature of Sir William Harcourt on 
one side and an advertisement in bold type on the other 
was so placed on a photographic plate that the picture 
was against the sensitive film. In the picture thus 
obtained Sir W. Harcourt stands boldly out, but he is cut 
into various sections by the letters of the advertisement, 
which are even blacker than the outlines of his person. 
This is clearly a demonstration of the fact that the action 
of printing ink is able to pass actually through the 
paper. All the inks, however, do not seem to possess 
the power of taking their own likenesses. Dr. Russell 
found that quite as many newspapers took their place 
on the inactive as on the active side; but he did not 
assign any political significance to this fact. Might it 
not repay further investigation? The ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette” was cited as having given particularly good 
results ; but it had fallen off wofully during the last few 
weeks. It was not explained, however, whether this 
was due to a change in the printing ink or in the policy 
of the Liberal party. 

All these experiments required about a week for their 
completion. With a view to hastening them, the plates, 
&c., were done up in light-tight packages and subjected 
to a temperature of about 50° C. The effect was 
startling. Three to five hours were now found to be 
sufficient to do all that had previously occurred. r 

And what is the cause of these phenomena? Are 
they due to the actual passage of vapour from the 
active substance, or are they due to what is known 
as ‘‘dark light”—that is, waves not to be seen with 
the eye, but very visible to a photographic plate? 
There is much to be said on either side. The emis- 
sions from these bodies can none of them pass through 
glass; on the other hand, they steadily penetrate 
celluloid or gelatine. It is difficult to imagine that the 


vapour of metals with such high boiling points as zinc’ 
and nickel can come off at ordinary temperatures in - 
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sufficient quantity to pass through celluloid nearly a 
tenth of an inch thick. It is more difficult to believe 
that the vapour should after this hard struggle have 
yet energy enough to act on a sensitive plate. But 
discussion of the question is somewhat premature ; a 
great deal more evidence, both experimental and 
theoretical, is needed for the final solution of the 
problem. The results of further experiments which 
Dr. Russell is understood to be now conducting will, 
therefore, be awaited with interest. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


I’? had been anticipated in some quarters that the 

Directors of the Bank of England would have 
raised the official rate of Thursday; but a decision to 
retain the standard at 2 per cent. was very quickly 
arrived at. Of course it is beyond question that the 
change must be made very shortly ; but the Board was, 
no doubt, right in considering the demand for gold 
scarcely sufficient at the present time. The Bank 
Return showed a falling off in public deposits to the 
extent of £442,611, chiefly owing to repayment of Ex- 
chequer bonds, whilst Government securities advanced 
by £209,746. Extensive borrowings caused a rise in 
‘* other ” securities of 41,461,719, whilst owing to the 
considerable gold withdrawals ‘‘other” deposits only 
rose £951,998. The proportion of reserve to liabilities 
at 52°13 showed a decrease of 2°34 per cent. In tracing 
the cause of this, consideration must be given to a 
decline in bullion of £452,102, including £328,000 
taken out for abroad. There was also an increase in 
the note circulation of £369,865. Business in the 
Money Market was quiet during the week, but quota- 
tions were distinctly firmer. Three months Bank 
paper was arranged on Thursday at 1}3 per cent. to 
2 per cent., four months paper at 2} per cent., whilst 
about 2,5 per cent. was the quotation for six months. 
Money was in moderate demand, 1 per cent. having 
been the general quotation for short loans. 


There was less business on the Stock Exchange than 
had been the case during previous weeks. This was 
due to many causes, the chief of which were the usual 
prejudice against a nineteen-day account, the holiday 
season, and the unfavourable weather. The continuance. 
of Indian frontier troubles and further procrastination 
regarding the Greek terms of peace also handicapped 
activity. Consols and India stocks, however, were 
remarkably firm, and even showed slight advances on 
Thursday. In the Foreign Market the only features 
were Argentines, which had been steadily advancing on 
the general prosperity of the country and good wheat 
prospects. But this was followed by a general set-back 
on fear of locust plagues. Greeks hardened to the ex- 
tent of } on hopes of better terms than had been anti- 
cipated at first. 


Although the Home Railway Market was still very 
quiet, it was not without its excitement and features of 
interest. These, however, were confined to less than 
half a dozen stocks. First must be mentioned Dover A, 
which on Saturday last closed at 114}, but on Thursday 
night was at 115%, after having been above 116 during 
the week. Improved traffics and the important works 
that are being undertaken by the Government at Dover 
Harbour were accountable for the interest in this stock, 
Caledonian Deferred was also the centre of favourable 
excitement, on Saturday the price having opened at 56}. 
It fell during Monday to about 55, the market having 
made up its mind for a disappointing dividend prophesied 
by some at 5 per cent. per annum, by others at 
44 per cent. hen the announcement of 5} per 
cent. with a good balance forward was made, the 
price shot up, and after a partial relapse the close on 
Thursday showed a quotation of 56}. Berthas at the 
beginning of the week rose at one time to 178. Then 
came a collapse on Wednesday at 176 on the disaster 
to the Eastbourne express. But the market soon began 
to recover and put the price up again the following day 
to.177. Theaccident was a shock to the market, as the 
immunity of the Brighton line from such occurrences 
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had almost become a pious belief. Hull and Barnsley, 
fell 4 to 493, the traffic on Wednesday having been a 
disappointment. Other Home Rails were as dull as 
ditchwater. 


American Rails, though not quite so important as 
they had been, continued to attract a lot of attention, 
Activity was chiefly prompted from the other side, the 
English public continuing to hold aloof. In the House, 
however, interest is keen enough, and there have been 
further emigrations to the all-attractive Yankee Market 
from other departments. The tone was not quite so 
strong owing to realizations, and the opinion is ex- 
pressed in some quarters that prices have reached 
top level. Others, however, hold to the belief that the 
growing prosperity of the country will send prices up 
still higher. Wabash debentures, Eries, Atchinsons, 
and Denver were most in request. Movements were. 
not nearly so noteworthy as last week. 


From Saturday till Thursday last the South African 
Mining Market was less interesting than it had been for 
many weeks. The usual street ‘‘ punters” were driven 
from their curbstone by the rain. Most of the active 
list were lower on the five days’ dealing, but features 
there were none, and declines in very few cases ex- 
ceeded 3. Perhaps Modderfonteins at 3,';, and Gold- 
fields at 54, were the most interesting with declines of ,%, 
in each case. Favourable whispers were indulged in 
regarding Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, but otherwise 
the rumour-monger, so busy at times in the Kaffir 
Market, seemed to have taken a holiday. 


If there had ever been any doubt as to the power of 
the great houses in the financial world the course of 
affairs in the Kaffir Market would have removed it for 
ever. Take the case of the Rand Mines, for instance. 
At the beginning of the last month its shares stood at 
31. In the second week of August they rose to nearly 
323. Their real value is very much greater, but the great 
house which controls this as it controls a number of 
other Rand Companies could not view with equanimity 
the progress of the shares to their normal value, and 
it straightway stepped in and put a big batch upon the 
market. The flock of sheep who are penned up 
on the floor of the Stock Exchange took fright, 
and the shares began to descend. They argued that if 
this great house was selling there must be something 
wrong, and they hastened to sell, too, for all they were 
worth. Naturally the market continued to go down. 
Punters all over the country, alarmed by the drop, 
rushed in and depressed the market still further, and at 
the end of the month the price of Rand Mines had 
fallen to 30. Allthe while the great house that initiated’ 
the fall has been laughing in its sleeve, and, having 
sold at 323, begins to buy in at 30. Then the market 
in these shares begins to recover itstone. The punters 
who have lost rush in to try to recoup themselves, and* 
precisely the same process will be repeated over and over 
again. In the meantime Rand Mines, like all other 
first-class South African shares, progress towards their 
normal value. The see-saw at intervals, skilfully 
engineered, depletes the pocket of the outsider, and the’ 
big house which controls the market, instead of reap-~ 
ing its normal and legitimate profit due to the rise in 
the shares as the public begins to realize their real . 
value, obtains a profit of many times as much through 
the see-saw of the market the skilful financier at the 
head of the firm has himself brought about. 


In the case of an undertaking like the Rand Mines, 
which has important interests in a number of first-class. 
mines, it is difficult or impossible to estimate what is_ 
the normal value of its shares, But in the case of 
individual undertakings a fair estimate of the real value. 
of the shares can easily be arrived at. Such an estimate. 
reveals some curious anomalies. Take the Bonanza. 
Mine, for instance, whose shares are such favourites in. 
the market. This mine has already paid a first dividend. 
of 25 per cent. ; but at present it is making a profit at. 
the rate of nearly £20,000 a month. This is equal to, 
a dividend of, say, 120 per-cent. To make this profit, 
however, it has to crush nearly 6,000 tons of ore per, 
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month, and the mine is therefore being exhausted at 
the rate of one claim in five months. As the Bonanza 
has 10% reef-bearing claims intact, it will thus last 
some 4} years more, and the holders of its shares 
ought to allow at least 84 per cent. for amortization 
at the present market price of the shares. This takes 
a big slice out of the possible dividend of 120 per 
cent., and makes the real return to the investor at the 
ene price of 4 equivalent only to about 6} per cent. 

e Bonanza has therefore already nearly reached the 
highest value it can be expected to attain under the 
present mining conditions in the Transvaal. 


But take now as a contrast the case of the Ferreira 
Mine. The last dividend was 150 per cent. for the half- 
year, and at the actual rate of working it is practically 
certain to make a profit of 400 per cent. for the whole 
of 1897. Its shares at present stand at 20}, and its life 
at the lowest estimate is seventeen years. The allow- 
ance for amortization should be, therefore, about 94 
per ‘cent., which makes the real return of Ferreira 
shares to the investor at their present price in the Market 
nearly 15 per cent. If Bonanza shares are worth to- 
day £4, then Ferreira shares should be worth about 
447, instead of £20 10s.; and this is, in fact, the 
lowest price they are likely to reach eventually, so 
soon as investors begin to realize their proper value. 
So it is with a number of other first-class mines, and so 
it will be with many of the deep-level mines which are 
now being developed. But the big houses who control 
the market are not content with this steady rise in the 
value of their holdings. By skilful ‘‘ bearing” they 
frighten the outside public into selling to them at a 
lower value shares which as soon as the panic has 
subsided they sell back to the public at the higher price 
towards which they are always naturally tending. The 
proper course for the investing public is to hold tight 
to its shares in first-class mines like Ferreiras and 
Henry Nourse, and not to be frightened into selling 
them because there is a sudden drop in the market. 
Punters, of course, have to take the rough with the 
smooth, and remember that, as between the man with 
a small capital and the big house with an enormous 
capital, the big house has the advantage every time. 


Westralias presented a much more active appearance 
than their African brethren. Adelaides continued to 
deal considerably in certain favoured shares and helped 
to uphold the market ; but on Wednesday the market 
over there was closed, so that during that day and on 
Thursday Kangaroos were handicapped. Day by day 
the belief in Westralian shares grows, especially as 

ards the better-class companies in the Hannans 
District, these enterprises at times having almost 
monopolized attention. Ivanhoes were the chief 
interest. On Monday a meeting of shareholders in 
Melbourne confirmed the purchase of the mine by the 
London and Globe. This was followed by realizations 
on the part of bulls, so that by Thursday night the 
ay of the shares had relapsed at 12}, although 13} 
ad been touched since our last issue. Lake Views 
were up 3, at 8}, on news of further developments at 
the mine. The rest of the market was firm; but the 
above formed the only important features. 

Stock Exchange members are indeed mere children of 
impulse, and in many cases curiously short-sighted and 
shallow in knowledge of their own business. It is said 
that in the good old days some of the steady-going, 
old-fashioned brokers used to confine themselves to one 
class of security and study their subject thoroughly. 
But how changed all this has become may be gathered 
from the history of the Argentine Market during the 
er week. Until Thursday morning these securities 

ad been steadily advancing. If you had asked some 
dealers the reason why they would have shrugged their 
shoulders. Others might have answered, ‘‘ The wheat 
crop.” In this they would have been right. Apart 
from the general improvement in Argentina from a 
business point of view, the wheat crops this year are 
especially promising. But on Thursday morning one 
of the financial journals came out witha leader on ‘‘ The 
Locust Plague in Argentina,” pointing out in the course 
of its remarks that there is nothing to be feared from 
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the miserable creatures that winter in Santa Fé and 
Santiago del Estero, but that danger lay in fresh swarms 
coming from the north. These have already begun to 
move. The scatter-brained market collapsed before 
this terrible threat. And yet these locusts have had to 
be reckoned with from time immemorial. Not only is 
that the case, but news that swarms had begun to move 
southwards was cabled here some days before. And 
yet by the set-back in Argentine descriptions the market 
might have been the recipient of a startling and original 
piece of information. 


The financial position of Uruguay is attracting con- 
siderable attention at this moment. Those who know 
anything of the country and of the little weaknesses of 
its people will not be surprised to learn that this 
position is unsatisfactory. The amount of the public 
debt is a constantly increasing quantity, while the 
revenue is just as constantly going down. The amount 
of the former is 427,639,000, and is equivalents to £34 
sterling per head of the population. It has increased 
by around 45,000,000 since the late President Borda 
was elected in 1894, and the unhappy feature about 
this increase is that there is nothing whatever to show 
for it. No definite figures of the country’s revenue 
and expenditure are obtainable, because no Budget has 
been presented to the Chambers since 1892. An 
approximate estimate of these items, however, gives 
the income for the year ended June last as 42,300,000 
(against £3,000,000 for the previous year), and the 
debt charge is £1,300,000. One fails to see how the 
remaining £1,000,000 can be made to cover the 
ordinary expenditure in addition to the heavy additions 
incurred in connexion with the revolt. Moreover, 
business is in a stagnant condition and the crops are 


poor. 


The market has taken an unusual interest in Brazilian 
securities of late. The reason for this advance has 
been support given from New Court and other influ- 
ential quarters, and the consequent rumours that steps 
had already been taken by a powerful London syndicate 
to acquire the Central Railway system. The statement 
would have been very satisfactory but for an erroneous 
detail or two. As the syndicate does not as yet exist, 
it is possibly a little premature to speak of an attempt 
to acquire the railways. It is true, however, that 
efforts are being made to form the syndicate ; and that, 
if one or two financiers who are at present inclined to 
look somewhat coolly upon the project give their con- 
sent, a very powerful group will be formed. It is not 
the intention of the promoters to bid for the railways 
at the public tender on g September. They consider 
the terms somewhat unsatisfactory, and it is their in- 
tention to make a counter-proposal to the Government 
that will probably meet with success. As the financiers 
at present backing the syndicate are a strong and 
business-like group, it is likely that an era of prosperity 
is before the railways, while the Government will be 
relieved from its embarrassment by a substantial sum 
in ready cash. 


The potentialities of Chinese-grown opium as a 
source of revenue—which were pointed out in Mr. 
Gundry’s recent article on Chinese finance—have been 
brought to the notice of the Imperial Government, 
which invited Sir Robert Hart to formulate a scheme of 
taxation. Sir Robert suggested that the drug should 
be taxed Tls. 60 per pecul (133 lbs.), and that the collec- 
tion in the thirteen chief opium-producing provinces 
should be entrusted to the Customs service. He 
estimates the annual production of these thirteen pro- 
vinces at 334,000 peculs—Members of the Anti-Opium 
Society please note that the net import of Indian opium 
into China last year was only 49,000 peculs—which might, 
he considers, be made to yield the Government a 
revenue of Tls. 20,000,000; though he considered that 
many years would be required to reach this figure. 
The matter was referred, of course, to the Board of 
Revenue, which—equally of course—deprecates the in- 
troduction of foreigners into the affair. A source of 
income that can be multiplied nearly twenty fold—the 
Board admits that ‘‘only a little over a million” has 
been accounted for of late—offers far too rich a field 
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for squeezing to be let go. It recommends, accordingly, 
that the collection be left in the hands of the provin- 
cial officials, and hopes to reach Sir Robert’s estimate 
more quickly by their means. 


If Indian opium can pay Tls. 110, Chinese opium can 
ay Tls. 60 ; and Chinese public opinion will admit that 
itis a fair object for taxation. Not much confidence, 
however, will be felt in any great success on Chinese 
official” lines. Antiquated methods of collection will 
be adhered to; and the remuneration of a host of 
superfluous collectors will be superadded to whatever 
total may be returned, and the usual peculation will 
prevail. It is said that about Tls. 1,600,000 was 
returned last year, and it may be doubted whether the 
present stir will result in much more than doubling that 
amount. If the Chinese base any hopes on this as 
security for a new loan, they are likely to be dis- 
appointed. Foreign supervision would be a sine gua 
non. 


After a faint upward struggle silver relapsed yester- 
day to the price—23?d.—which was quoted last week, 
and the few Council Drafts offered on Wednesday were 
allotted at practically last week’s rates. The announce- 
ment that Government drawings will be stopped alto- 
gether for ten weeks caused some sensation ; but the 
actual effect seems to have been more dramatic than 
real. The amounts offered lately have, in fact, been so 
small that the market has been gradually habituated 
to their loss. It is being asked with some interest 
whether the present ‘‘scarcity” will carry the rupee 
to 1s. 4d.—at which, it will be remembered, the 
Indian Government is prepared to accept gold. The 
maximum (1s. 333d.) touched on Wednesday is only 
sy@. below that mark. At 1s. 4d. gold would become 
an available means of remittance; but the prevalent 
impression seems to be that bankers will shun it till 
other means are exhausted. Much depends on whether 
high exchange will sufficiently stimulate the export of 
Manchester goods, and the present impoverishment of 
large areas is a disturbing element in that calculation. 
A 1s. 4d. rate, too, might strengthen another factor. 
People who have money in India find the opportunity 
tempting to get it home; having always in view the 
uncertainty which surrounds the future of the rupee. 
It cannot go higher, unless the present Indian currency 
law is changed, whereas it may easily fall lower. The 
inconvenience of having three different kinds of cur- 
rency in the Empire is being rather forcibly illustrated 
just now. 


The man in the street is just at present almost as 
competent an authority as the expert in forecasting the 
tendency of the Wheat Market. The truth is that 
option dealing is too strong a feature at the moment 
to render any expert opinion particularly reliable. Yet 
the trend of wheat prices is so important a factor in 
considering the position of the American Railway 
Market that it demands careful consideration. The 
recent rise was scarcely justified by events, and has 
been followed by a sharp and salutary reaction. To 
some extent the market has been steadied at the lower 
level by the bad weather that has recently prevailed, 
and it is not improbable that a further moderate 
advance in prices may take place. The American crop 
promises to realize 550,000,000 bushels, which is below 
the earlier estimates, although better than the pessimistic 
reports of the past few weeks would allow us to 
expect. The Canadian crop is excellent both in quality 
and quantity. Much depends on the forbearance of the 
locusts towards the young wheat in Argentina. But, 
as regards the immediate future, the chief argument in 
favour of a rise in prices is based upon the small stocks 
at present held by the middlemen. Any rise from this 
cause will, however, be quickly modified by the hurry- 
ing forward of supplies, for it is evident that recent 
rumours as to a great American ‘‘corner” have been 
grossly exaggerated. There does not, on the whole, 
appear any reason to expect suchiprices as will have a 
serious influence on the currency movements to 
America this autumn. The fact is worthy of careful 


consideration by investors and speculators in Yankee 
Indeed, not merely is it probable that wheat 


rails, 
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will not increase the currency movements to any 
material extent, but the latter are even likely to be 
diminished by the fact that last year the great financial 
interests in the States were endeavouring by artificial 
means to encourage gold importations for electioneer- 
ing purposes. The latter fact has been too much over- 
looked by those whose business it is to write upon 
American Rails. 


Simultaneously with the report of fresh troubles in 
South Wales comes news that the American Tinplate 
Company has begun the shipment of tinplates to 
Europe, ‘‘on regular orders.” The initial lot of 500 
boxes of the best quality goods was despatched for 
Italy on the 11th ult. We were told some little time 
ago of exports to the United Kingdom, but we find no 
evidence of these in the report just issued of America’s 
foreign trade during the fiscal year 1896-97. It may 
come to this, however, in good time ; and then we shall 
be treated to the spectacle of a country which was the 
nurse, and until lately the great home, of the tinplate 
trade receiving this commodity from another country 
which seven years ago despaired of ever establishing 
the industry within its borders. It is possible that this 
experimental shipment to Italy may be the result of a 
glut on the other side, and of the consequent necessity 
of unloading at any sacrifice. But even this consola- 
tion is poor enough. It shows—what our own trade 
returns have proved to us—that America is now in a 
position to meet the better part of its tinplate demand 
without going across the Atlantic. In 1890 we sent to 
the States 321,109 tons out of a total export of 421,797 
tons. Last year that market absorbed 113,051 tons 
out of 266,955 tons sent abroad, and during the seven 
months ended July of this year 56,654 tons out of 
167,260 tons. 


A serious check is threatened, under the Dingley 
Act, to British and other shipping lines trading with 
the United States. A discriminating duty of 10 per cent. 
is imposed on goods imported into America under 
foreign flags. The law is not universally enforced, 
there being exemptions in favour of the vessels of 
countries entitled thereto by arrangement—by ‘‘ Treaty 
or Acts of Congress,” according to previous tariff 
laws ; by ‘‘ Treaty or Convention,” according to the 
Dingley Act. The American Attorney-General is just 
now considering whether the omission of the words 
‘*Acts of Congress” from the new tariff does not 
repeal the particular section of the revised Statutes 
under which successive Presidents have proclaimed the 
exemption of certain countries from the discriminating 
duty. Should the Attorney-General come to the con- 
clusion that the section is repealed, exemption can only 
be granted to those countries which now enjoy the 
privilege by express treaty. Great Britain is not one 
of these, and if we are to fall back upon the exemp- 
tions contained in the Treaty of Washington, all our 
transhipment trade will be subjected to the extra duty, 
as well as that large trade carried on by British ships that 
do not arrive from English territorial possessions in 
Europe. 


This will, of course, bring Canada under the opera- 
tion of the discriminating duty, and a recent decision of 
the United States Attorney-General opens up the ques- 
tion whether goods imported into Canada and after- 
wards sent to America in bond and under consular seal 
are not also liable. American opinion inclines to the 
theory that they are. The value of the foreign produce 
carried from American into Canadian territory is some- 
thing like {22,000,000, and the value of Canadian 
produce carried from Canadian into American terri- 
tory and shipped at American seaports is $20,000,000 
—in all $42,000,000. On the other hand, the value 
of foreign goods sent from Canada into the States 
for consumption there is no more than $8,000,000, 
and if the existing arrangement is disturbed and the 
Dominion Government forced to retaliate (as it no doubt 
will be) by a duty on merchandise for Canada passing 
through American ports, the American railroads will 
probably lose every dollar of the trade to and from 
American ports, and will only gain what now passes 
through Canadian ports—that is, $8,000,000. So that 
there are two sides to the question as it affects Canada, 
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There seems at length some possibility of a rift in the 
clouds so far as the cycle market is concerned. Belated 
holders would therefore do well to overhaul their list of 
securities. The slump has depressed prices to such an 
extent that the vast majority of shares stand at a 
substantial discount, but it is impossible to deny that 
this condition of affairs represents the extreme value of 
most. There seems to be some cessation in the. dis- 
charge of hands both at Birmingham and Coventry, and 
as the reduction was the signal for the break in prices, 
it is now possible that there may be some recovery. 
Certainly, during the past week there has been a 
distinct change of sentiment in the share markets, 
notably in Dublin, where considerable buying has taken 
place. It would be very rash, however, to say that 
all danger is past. The weeding-out process will con- 
tinue, for many of the over-capitalized concerns are 
loaded with stocks, and the realization of these must 
mean reduced rates. Towards the end of the year it is 
probable that many such concerns will go to the wall. 
On the other hand, there are well-managed companies, 
paying good returns, that can afford to see competition 
in prices without much detriment. The shares of these 
alone should be held, and where there is the faintest 
suspicion that a concern is ill-managed, over-capitalized 
or burdened with excessive stocks, it will be well to 
realize on the advance of prices that is now taking 
place. 


Ireland is losing her pigs! Here at last is a real 
injustice. According to the return of the Registrar- 
General for the present year on ‘‘The Acreage under 
Crops and the number and description of Live Stock,” 
it appears that the number of pigs has actually 
decreased by 77,360 since 1896. The acreage under 
crops shows a falling off of 97,876 acres out of a total 
area sown last year of 4,843,220 acres. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


OLD MEAT CURRIED, 


‘To be intelligible is to be found out ” hath said 
a witty playwright. The promoters of the ‘‘New 
Clyde Gold Mines, Limited, Coolgardie, Western 
Australia,” if not altogether intelligible, are at least 
found out. For days past these individuals, evading the 
glare of public criticism, have been silently circulating 
an advance copy of their prospectus marked “‘ private.” 
But the document has found its way into our hands, 
and we may say that for futility and assurance it deserves 
a record prize even in the history of mining company 
promotion. The new venture is the unnatural heir of 
the Clyde Gold Mines, Limited, a hopeless fiasco which 
was registered on 15 March, 1895. The old Company 
was floated with a capital of 465,000, and the last 
Foner quoted for the fully paid #1 shares was od., after 

aving been rigged up to over £2. The new Company 
has a capital of £25,000. It appears that a mysterious 
institution, the Anglo-Foreign Investment Corporation 
—unknown to the ordinary books of reference—has 
been interesting itself in the matter.’ We are told that 
“the debenture-holders of the Clyde Gold Mines, 
Limited, having foreclosed under their Mortgage 
Debenture, they have disposed of their property to the 
Anglo-Foreign Investment Corporation, Limited, who 
have purchased the same for the amount of their 
debenture and costs.” The present Company has been 
formed to acquire the same for £12,500 fully paid 
shares. In addition to this the Anglo-Foreign is to 
receive £1,000 cash for costs of registration and 
formation up to allotment. We, in conjunction with 
most other people, hear for the first time that there 
ever were debenture-holders in the Old Clyde Company. 
Do the promoters mind telling us in actual figures how 
much was paid by the Anglo-Foreign Investment 
Corporation for the property that they are so anxious 
to unload on the public ? Why this diffusive rigmarole— 
so evasive of figures? Why the appearance of the 
Anglo F oreign Investment Corporation on the scene at 
all? Is it not a piece of ingenious hoodwinking ? 


ANOTHER KLONDYKE COMPANY. 


The only company advertisement that appeared in the 
columns of the financial press during the week was of 
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unequalled impudence. With a fine contempt for the 
public’s intelligence, the promoters scorned to publish 
any details of the prospectus. And yet this enterprise, 
the Klondyke Gold Reefs Exploration Company, Limited, 
has a capital of £100,000, divided into 95,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each, and 5,000 Founder’s shares of £1 
each, and of these subscriptions are invited for all 
the Founder’s shares, and 50,000 of the Ordinary 
shares. If the promoters imagine that the investing 
public are inclined to run round the City hunting for 
a prospectus, they must be very ignorant of the 
apathetic nature of their cléent2/e. In any case they 
cannot seriously believe that a mere statement of the 
name, capitalization and directorate of their Company 
is sufficient to draw the investors. A statement is 
printed in heavy black type to the effect that the posi- 
tion and standing of the local directors are a sufficient 
guarantee, &c. In the first place, the local directors 
are quite unknown to the average Englishman, and, in 
the second place, beyond a Mr. Higgins, Speaker of the 
British Columbia Legislative Assembly, we see no 
evidence of great ‘‘ position and standing.” It is 
stated that ‘‘ This Advertisement will not appear 
again.” Evidently there is at least a limited sense of 
shame among promoters. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REviEew. 
10 Warwick Square, S.W., 30 August, 1897. 


IR,—Will you permit me space for a short reply to 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s letter upon flogging in the 
Navy? 

In the first place, Mr. Shaw misquotes the punish- 
ment awarded to the wretched boy who struck his 
commander. He has not taken the pains to acquaint 
himself with the sentence he criticizes. Striking a 
superior officer while he is in the execution of his duty 
is punishable by death in our service as well as in 
every other army and navy. In the French service the 
death penalty would certainly have been inflicted. But 
in the case to which Mr. Shaw refers the penalty was, 
in consideration of the offender’s youth—he is about 
seventeen—mitigated to three months’ imprisonment 
and twenty-four cuts with the birch. A whipping, that 
is to say, not so very much more severe than those in- 
flicted at our Public Schools for inattention to studies. 
Can it be said that the most heinous offence against 
discipline possible in an armed force—viz. a violent 
assault upon an officer of high rank—is too severely 
punished by such a sentence ? 

Let me add that corporal punishment is applicable 
only to boys, and is restricted to a moderate caning on 
the hand and to birching. Mr. Shaw is completely in 
error when he asserts, by implication, that seamen are 
punished with twenty-four cuts of a cane across their 
back—it is, in fact, a flat misstatement. 

Mr. Shaw goes on to accuse the British naval officer, 
as typified by the members of the court, of being 
‘* still cruel in his fear of the men, and viciously 
sensual in the severities by which he secures their 
obedience.” He flings a taunt at the ‘‘ petty officers 
who will cane their shipmate (provided he be tied 
up securely) for half a crown.” Mr. Shaw is, by 
the way, betrayed into two entire inaccuracies—there is 
no fee for inflicting corporal punishment, and a boy is 
caned as he would be at school. He goes on to 
describe the whipping as being ‘‘ capable of being used 
as a sport, a debauch,” and he insinuates that it afforded 
gratification to the officers imposing it, who, he 
further insinuates, bore a personal grudge against the 
sufferer. He says ‘‘the corporal punishment was added 
in pure wantonness,” and concludes by saying that it isa 
cruel and passionate sentence. 

Now, Sir, I am averse from strong adjectives, but 
there are occasions when plain English should be used. 
Mr. Shaw’s letter is that of a hysterical and neurotic 
person, who does not get up his facts, and who relies 
upon his imagination to supply their place. Its best 
refutation is the remark of the French Admiral, a few 
weeks ago. ‘“‘I cannot understand,” said he, ‘‘how 
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it is that your officers can play cricket with the men, 
and yet preserve discipline.” 

I think, Sir, I have said enough to show that Mr. 
Shaw’s letter is a monstrous libel upon the members of 
the court-martial. Captains in the Navy are men of 
mature age, and, especially when serving on a court- 
martial, they act under a very grave sense of respon- 
sibility. Since the regulations of the service will 
strictly prohibit them from exposing the lamentable 
inaccuracies in Mr. Shaw’s attack upon their character, 
I submit that it is deplorable he should have forgotten 
the warning in Cowper’s couplet :— 

‘* The man who dares traduce, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cuartes W. F. Craururp. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REview. 
1 September, 1897. 


Dear Sir,—I must strongly against Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s account of corporal punishment (there 
is no ‘‘flogging”) in the navy. In the capacity of 
correspondent with our fleets in manceuvres I have 
once or twice seen what he describes as a “brutal 
flogging.” It is never inflicted except upon boys ; it is 
milder by far than the punishment awarded for grave 
offences at our public schools; and it is in no sense a 

rievance with the men. I have often heard ‘‘ growls” 
rom seamen: my position as newspaper correspondent 
—which, I hope, I have never abused—has made me in 
some degree the recipient of unsolicited confidences. I 
never heard a blue-jacket complain of this punishment. 
I count many officers among my personal friends; I 
have sailed with two commanders who both happened 
to be strict disciplinarians, though they were popular 
with the men, and knew how to handle them; both I 
believe, one I know, had occasionally to order these 
*‘cruel punishments.” To suppose that either took any 
pleasure in ordering them is a wicked outrage on facts. 

At any public school a lower-form boy who struck a 
monitor or prefect would be badly beaten. In a military 
force, such as our navy is, such crimes—and they are 
recurring with unpleasant frequency—deserve nothing 
but the severest punishment. In a democracy obedience 
is as necessary as anywhere, but is hard to enforce; 
and General Billot, a French Minister of War, has told 
us that democratic ideas of equality are one of the chief 
difficulties in the French army. Humanitarians in 
France, however, are less prone to run to extremes 
than in England. I do not speak without knowledge 
when I say that in our fleet the discipline is less severe 
than in foreign navies. I could quote French and 
English opinion to that effect, but I forbear. But 
Englishmen should be warned that if they meddle with 
the internal government of the force on which their 
security depends they will have the bitterest of awaken- 
ings. We saw the result of the loss of discipline in the 
disastrous French defeats of 1793-1815. It was a 
squadron beaten into shape by St. Vincent, formed by 
his iron discipline and severity, that Nelson led to 
victory at the Nile. Nelson himself hanged a petty 
officer who struck his superior. The penalty in war- 
time for this offence is death ; even in peace it must be 
severe. 

To send these boys to prison instead of awarding 
them a few cuts with the cane is the cruellest of mercies. 
On shipboard the crews are not large and the work of 
men in the cells must fall upon their innocent shipmates. 
The mutineers, too, when they find that discipline 
cannot be defied often turn out excellent fighting men. 
If they were perpetually imprisoned they would have to 
be dismissed the service. I am aware that the two 
**Royal Sovereign” culprits have been dismissed the 
service, in addition to the punishment of caning or 
imprisonment awarded. I do not think there is an 
honest man on the lower decks of Her Majesty’s ships 
who would deny that they deserved what they got. As 
for extra ‘‘license in vice” which, according to Mr. 
Shaw, is allowed to soldiers and sailors, one would like 
him to say straight out what he is insinuating. The 
*‘ Britannia ” breeds men, not neurotic weaklings. The 
picture of our seamen, beaten into battle by petty 
officers with canes, is so grotesque as only to 
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raise a smile on the faces of all who know anything 
about them. They have real grievances, but their 


punishments are not one.—Yours, &c. 
H. W. Witson, 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
H.M.S. PEMBROKE,” CHATHAM, 1 September, 1897. 


Sir,—I am sure the officers of the Royal Navy will 
be very much grieved at Mr. Bernard Shaw’s inability 
to look at a Union Jack without disgust. It might be 
good for him to understand the White Ensign is the 
flag flown by ships of Her Majesty’s Navy, and not the 
Union Jack.—Yours truly, LIEUTENANT R.N. 


CORRUPTION IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Newton HALL, CAMBRIDGE, 23 August, 1897. 


Sir,—The remarks of ‘‘ Senex” on the above subject, 
in your issue of 21st inst., illustrate what was said in 
my previous letter about the prevalence of corruption 
in India, where the Police are by no means the only 
sinners. 

As regards the native magistrates, however, I am 
bound to say that my experience has been more favour- 
able than that of your last correspondent. It appears 
from his letter that ‘‘ Senex” must be writing about a 
part of India with which I am not acquainted—probably 
the North-West Provinces and the Punjab—and that. 
the magisterial officers referred to are the ‘‘ tehsildars,” 
who I believe collect revenue and exercise criminal 
powers in subdivisions of districts. 

In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, where the Perma- 
nent Settlement is in force, the bulk of the Land. 
Revenue is paid into the Government treasuries direct ; 
and opportunities for peculation by collecting officers, 
as described by ‘‘Senex,” do not arise to the same 
extent. The regulation Deputy Magistrate and Col- 
lector (I am not now speaking of sub-deputies, a class. 
of more recent creation and lower standing) is also, I 
should say, generally speaking, superior to the tehsil- 
dar; draws better pay; and—in criminal matters at 
least—is vested with larger powers. 

I am glad to be able to say that a case in which a 
native Deputy-Magistrate Collector was prosecuted for, 
bribery never came within my personal experience,, 
which, extending from 1862 to 1890, was a tolerably long 
one; while I can recall with pleasure the sterling good, 
qualities of many such officers with whom I have: 
served. 

That there are black sheep even among these is 
likely enough; but the moral of all this surely is, that, 
the best way to economize in India is not to employ a, 
host of ill-paid underlings who eke out their wages by 
cheating the people, but to reduce numbers and raise 
salaries. To keep a man honest is to make it worth: 
his while to be so; and next to an efficient army the 
Indian Government should desire no better guarantee 
of stability than that afforded by a staff of upright and 
reliable Civil officers. t 

If as an alien Government we cannot look for senti-' 
mental loyalty in India, we can at least aim at making 
our administration so good that no sensible man would. 
wish to change it.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

B. C. S. (retired). 


THE GREASED CARTRIDGE AND THE 
SEPOY REVOLT. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
24 August, 1897. 

S1r,—Lieut.-General McLeod Innes writes: ‘‘ No- 
where that I can find do the pages of Mr. Forrest's. 
volume or the Blue Books contain any evidence that. 
impure cartridges were ever made up, much less issued. 
for use [7.e. to Bengal sepoys]. The utmost that seems 
to me to have been elicited is, that adequate steps had. 
not been taken to make it absolutely impossible that 
impure ingredients should be used.” I consider, 
that in Volume I. of ‘‘ The Selections from the State. 
Papers preserved in the Military Department of the. 
Government of India” will be found evidence that, 
impure cartridges were made up and issued for use to 
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the Sepoys. On 27 January, 1857, Colonel A. Abbott, 
Inspector-General of Ordnance, wrote as follows (page 

): “I hear that an objection has been made by the 
Sieoys to use the cartridges made for the Enfield rifles 
agreeably to the instructions sent from home, because 
one end of each cartridge (that which contains the ball) 
is greasy. It is absolutely necessary that grease should 
be used, and the composition used for patches is said 
to be unfit for cartridges. It was of cocoanut oil and 
beeswax. The present grease is tallow.” The Govern- 
ment of India and the military authorities accepted this 
statement that the grease was made of tallow or mutton 
fat. At a general court-martial held on 21 March, 
1857, for the trial of a Native officer, Colonel A. Abbott, 
Inspector-General of Ordnance, was summoned as a 
witness and gave the following evidence :— 

‘* Question.—Will you be so good as to state to the 
Court what the tallow used with the cartridge for the 
new musket was to be composed of ? 

Answer.—The tallow is that which the contractor 
supplied, but I can’t say positively what it consists of. 

Q.—Did you receive any information that an objec- 
tionable material was used in the grease supplied from 
the arsenal for the new cartridges in the first instance ? 

A.—I heard on the morning of the 27th January, I 
believe—I am not positive—that the Sepoys objected to 
use the new cartridges because they were greased. I 
inquired at the arsenal what composition had been used, 
and was told that the composition was that which the 
Regulation’ prescribed, and that the tallow might or 
might not have contained the fat of cows or other animals.” 

‘*The composition was that which the Regulations 
prescribed ” is asomewhat shifty answer. The admission 
**that the tallow might or might not have contained 
the fat of cows or other animals” [swine?] creates a 
strong impression in the mind that the Sepoys were 
right in their suspicion that objectionable ingredients 
were used. Tallow made of the fat of all animals must 
be a filthy composition at the best, and to issue 
cartridges greased with tallow, ‘‘ which might or might 
not have contained the fat of cows or other animals,” 
was a grave outrage on the feelings and prejudices of 
all the native troops, whether Moslem or Hindoos. If 
Colonel Abbott, instead of writing to Government that 
‘*the present grease is tallow,” had placed the full 
facts before them, a frank order might have been issued 
for the information of the troops and the obnoxious 
cartridges withdrawn. The European officers, instead of 
solemnly assuring their men in perfect good faith that 
the cartridges were greased with an absolutely unob- 
jectionable mixture, would have been armed with a 
truthful and candid explanation. , 

' Lieutenant Currie, Commissary of Ordnance, having 
admitted before the court-martial that the grease was 
six parts tallow, was asked (p. 67) :— 

** O.—Of what ought that tallow to consist ? 

A.—No inquiry is made as to the fat of what animal 
is used. 

Q.—You do not yourself know what fat is used ? 

A.—No; I do not know. 

Q.—Is it not the intention of Government that the 
tallow to be used in the preparation of grease should 
be mutton or goat’s fat ? 

A.—It is not the intention of Government that all 
grease used in any preparation in the magazine is to 
be made of goat’s and sheep’s fat only.” 

After reading the above evidence it is difficult to 
believe that Lieutenant Currie had not a shrewd sus- 
picion that ‘“‘impure ingredients” were used. Lieute- 
nant Currie was also examined as to the issue of these 
cartridges to the troops (p. 65) :— 

‘* 0.—Have greased cartridges ever been issued to the 
troops from your magazine ? 

A.—No cartridges have ever been issued from the 
arsenal here; but some have been sent to the arsenal 
at Delhi and the depdéts of instruction up-country. 
‘None have been issued from the arsenal to any regi- 
ment ; but they have been sent to the Delhi magazine 
for the 6oth Rifles, a European regiment.” 

At the depéts were Sepoys from different regiments. 
When General Anson visited Umballa and inspected 
the men who were attached to a depdt at that 
station, he learnt how deep-rooted was the objection 
to the greased cartridge, and he at once realized 
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the. grave. danger of the situation. He wrote to 
Lord Canning on 23 March :—‘‘I am not so much 
surprised at their objections to the cartridges, having 
seen them. I had no idea they contained, or rather are 
smeared with, such a quantity of grease which looks 
exactly like fat.” It was the fat of all animals. General 
Anson, feeling the force of the Sepoys’ objection to the 
new cartridges, suspended their issue. But it was the 
end of April, too late for the mischief to be repaired. 
In a Minute, dated Calcutta, 11 May (the day the 
Mutineers entered Delhi), Mr. Grant, a member of the 
Supreme Council, wrote as follows :—‘‘ The new car- 
tridges for the Enfield musket which, by reason of the 
very culpable conduct of the Ordnance Department, have 
caused all this excitement.” The letters and reports 
from officers, the confessions of Mutineers, and the 
evidence before courts-martial contained in ‘‘ The 
Selections from the State Papers ” show that the native 
workmen employed in the manufacture of the cartridges 
declared to the Sepoys that tallow made from all kinds 
of fat was used, and that the Inspector-General of 
Ordnance, on being questioned on oath as to the tallow 
used, not only could not deny the statement which had 
been spread abroad by the workmen, but had to admit 
that ‘‘the tallow might or might not have contained 
the fat of cows or other animals,” a very great admis- 
sion for the head of a department responsible for a 
grave error to have made. Under these circumstances 
it is somewhat surprising to learn from General Innes. 
that he cannot find ‘‘ any evidence that impure cartridges 
were ever made up.”—I remain, yours faithfully, 
G. W. Forrest. 


‘““RENDER UNTO BOWYER.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—In your puff preliminary (‘‘ notice,” I think 
you call it) of Mr. J. W. McKail’s ‘‘ Biography of 
William Morris,” you say that ‘‘Mr. McKail won the 
Newdigate prize... . and in conjunction with the 
Rev. H. C. Beeching, he is responsible for the volumes 
‘** Love in Idleness” and ‘‘ Love’s Looking-Glass.” 

There was, however, a third collaborator in the above- 
mentioned books—Mr. Bowyer Nichols to wit—himself 
a Newdigate prizeman. 

His poem, “‘ Pastel,” perhaps the first modern sym- 
bolistic venture in English poetry, attracted great 
attention at the time, and it seems to me unfair to omit 
the name of Mr. Nichols in connexion with these two 
books, although, as I am aware, Mr. Nichols has not 
hitherto produced any ‘“‘ idyllic transcriptions of Biblicab 
narratives suitable for children.” —I am, dear Sir, yours. 
faithfully, R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE ART OF FLYING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—The letter of Mr. T. C. Huddle in your issue 
of 7 August has just been brought before my notice. 
In criticizing the hopeful views of Captain B. Baden- 
Powell as to the attainment of flight, he quotes the 
opinions of various persons who lived at such remote 
periods as 1614 and 1713, and who were only empiricists 
and by no means scientists, in the modern sense of the 
word. Perhaps I may be allowed to point out in your 


valuable columns that this is obviously unfair to the 


present workers, as it is only within the last few years 


that any systematic experiments on scientific principles. 


have been carried on towards the attainment of flight. 
That no progress has been attained in days when there 
was no application of these scientific principles, and 
only haphazard and foolhardy attempts, is no proof 


that there will be no development in the future from. 


the painstaking investigations which may be said to 
have just commenced. I do not write this in over- 
confidence of immediate practical results from the ex- 
cellent experiments of Mr. Maxim, Professor Langley, 
and others; for the problem is gigantic, and its un- 
ravelling may take centuries of patient and unremitting 
research before any real practical result is obtained. 
Is it not, however, rash to limit the possibilities of 
science ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Eric Stuart Bruce, M.A. Oxon. 
(Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society, Member of the 
Aeronautical Society of Great Britain). 
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Price 6d, . 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. T. FISHER UN WIN will 1sSue carly 


next week the Sollowing works :— 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF A NEW SERIES. 


BUILDERS of GREATER BRITAIN. Edited 


by H. F. Wrson, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Photogravure Se ec A Set of 10 Volumes, large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. each, 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Magny 


A._S. Hume, Author of ‘‘ The oe anise of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
‘*The Year After the Armada,” Maps and Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Each crown 8vo. cloth. 
A POACHING ROMANCE. 


THE PEOPLE of. CLOPTON. By Grorce 


BARTRAM. [Next week, 


A GEORGIAN ROMANCE. 


THE TEMPLE of FOLLY: a Novel. By 


PAUL CRESWICK. [Next week. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. 
Long 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. each. 


OLD TALES from GREECE. By Atice 


ZIMMERN. on paper, 


THE LAST WORK OF A GREAT MAN. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH. FRANCE, By 


_ HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE. Being the Authorized Translation of 
cath ts *y Voyage.” Eight Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, 
oth, 7s. 


PASSION AND POVERTY. 


LIZA of LAMBETH. By W. Somerser 


MAUGHAM. Crown 8vo, 38. 


NEW EDITION. 


NAMES, and their MEANING : 2 Book 


» for the Curios; By Leopoip, WAGNER, Fourth Edition, Large 
crown cloth, 35 6d. 


2s. 6d. | AN By Ovina. 


6s. | THE CROWD: a Suidy of the the Popular Mind. 


By Gustave is Bon. 


* 6s, PACIFIC TALES. By Lovis Becxe, Author 
: of “ By Reef and Palm.” Crown‘8yo, green cloth, gilt tops. . 


6s, | MRS. KEITH'S’ CRIME.” By Mrs. ‘W. K. 


Cuirrorp. Sixth Edition. Joba Callies a Portrait of 
Mrs. Keith, 


BARDS of. the. GAEL me GALL. A 


Volume of ‘Verse, “Co and Edited Dr. 


Edited 


eru 


London: T., FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, ‘| 


Second Ea | 


Shrewsbury, 
port, Birkenhead, &e. and Re 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS or THESSALY, with 


Personal Experiences in the late War between Turkey and Gedeoni By Sir 
AsHMEAD BARTLETT, M.P. (Next week. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN, 


FRENCH STUMBLING-BLOCKS and ENG- 


LISH STEPPING-STONES. By Francis Tarver, M.A., late Senior 
French Master at Eton College. 

Mr. Francis Tarver's skill as a teacher of French to Pepe is well known. 
His thorough leponinnee of doth languages, and his th s' experience asa 
master at Eton, have afforded him we oper op) ye judging what are the 
difficulties, pitfalls, and stumbling-blocks which i path of an Engli in 
his study of F rench. 

It 7 a list of 3,000 idiomatic expressions most invaluable to the student and 
traveller. 

** A volume likely to prove attractive to een of French,”— Daily Chronicle. 

** An excellent little compendium.”—A thenaum 


With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 2. 6d. 


THE STORY of the PERSIAN WARS as 


TOLD 4 HERODOTUS. In English. Selected, Arranged, and B.. 
so as to Form a History Reading Book for Schools. By the Rev. C. Cc 
TANCOCK, sometime Head Master of Rossall School. 

The idea of this work originated with a well-known teacher of lon gpoye| 
who had often felt the want of a continuous narrative of the Persian Wars, as told 
in the simple and attractive style of Herodotus. The basis ‘Of the text is the excel- 
lent translation of Canon Rawlinson, but the whole work has been carefully revised 
and prepared with a view to use in Mlustrations and map. A short Life of 
Herodotus has been added. : 


AN INTERESTING WORK ON MUSIC. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOW to LISTEN to MUSIC: Hints and 


to Lovers of the Art. By Epwa ARD KREHBIEL, 


aut or of “ n. the Wagnerian. Preface by Sir 
GEORGE CB, D.C.L, Editor of “ Dictionary of and 
Musicians.” 


“ It is not too much to say that the object of the title has never been so thoroughly 

or so ably accomplished before.” —Guardian. 

“ The book may be recommended very cone as fulfilling with singular suecess 
every purpose it set out to accomplish.”— Pal/ Mall Gazetie. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WASTE and REPAIR ‘in MODERN LIFE. 
A Series of Essays on the Maintenance of Health under Conditions which 
Prevail at the Present Time. By Rosson Roose, M.D. 

Wear and Tear of Modern Life~Rest and Repair in London Life—The Art of 


Prolonging Life—Health Resorts and their Uses~Infection and Disinfection 
Clothing as a Preventive against Cold—A Contribution to “— Alcohol Question— 


The Physio of Fasting—The Spread of Diphtheria— M tan Water 
The and Prevention of Cholera, 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STORY of a GREAT AGRICULTURAL 


ESTATE, An Account f the Origin and Administration of the ‘‘ Beds and 
Rucks” and “‘ Thorney ” Estates. the Duke of Beprorp. 
Question.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Large crown 8vo. 14s. 


HANDBOOK of PAYSIOLOGY. By W. D. 


Ha.utsurton, M.D., F.R.S., of of 
London. Fourteenth Edition, 
Illustrations. Including some ‘Coloured P tes. 
“The book, as now presented to the student, ma a daa, 
reliable exposition of the state of ph of lem knowledge.”—7he Lancet. 
‘* Dr. Halliburton has re-edited care and judgmest, and 
now quite up to date, it th cho the most 


NEW EDITIONS OF HANDBOOKS. 
On Thin Paper; small fcp. 8voy 38, 6d. - 


HANDBOOK of. TRAVEL TALK. A New 


Edition, thoroughly Revised, Extended, and in Rewritten, to 
it the Requirements of Modern ‘Travellers, including Photographers 
and Cyc 


With Maps and Plans, 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE. & CHESHIRE. 


{Ladlow, Chester, Stock- 


With Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


NORWAY: Christiania, Ber Sergen, Trondh- 


Fishe:men and 


ids and Fjords.. With 


_Crdiats. By T. C.B., H.B.M H. 


| JOBN MURRAY, Albbihiile ‘Street. 
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MACMILLAN 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD 


AND CAMBRIDGE LOC. 


Ev _PUBLICATIONS THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON 
_ UNIVERSITY, _AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. Nat, M.A. 38 64 
MACMILLAN'S LATIN IN COURSE. SE. A... ‘ook, M.A., and W. 
Paul's School. FIRST ‘PART, 


PART of Mac 


KEY 
INVASION OF BRITAIN, Selections from Books IV. and V., 


pted for Beginners. Masses Exercises. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. rem 
Durrievp, M.A, ts, 6d 


M.A. 1s. 6d, 

WAR. “Book Vocabulary. By M, Mont- 
Gomrey, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO— td MURENA. Edited by J. H, Freese, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—- a SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHucksuRGH, 


EUTR Pius.” Books 1: id IT. and ‘Vi B W. W: 
HORACE ODES. “With Notes’ and V 

E. Pace, M.A. 1s, 6d. each. Edited without Vocubala: 


Pa AGE, M.A. 2s. each. 
— EP 1ST LES. Edited by A. S. Witxins, Litt.D. 
JUVENAL— THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E.G. Haxpy, M.A. ss. Trans- 
lated by A. Leerer, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 
LIVY—Books II. and III. Edited b by Rev. H. M. ee M.A. 3s. 6d. 
. With Notes and Vocabulary. M. StepHenson, M.A. 
1s. 6d. XXIL. - Adapted from Mr. Cas Edition. With Notes ‘and 


Notes and Vocabulary, By the Rev. G. H. Natt, 


TACITUS HISTORIES. Books I. and II. Edited by A. D. Gopiey, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
—— HISTORIES III.—V. Edited by A. D. Gop.ey, M.A. wa 6d. 

PLAUTUS— —CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. S. M.A. 

TERE HORMIO., Edited by Rev. Joun Bonn, MA, ane Rew A S. 


eh 
VIRGIL— ZNEID. ks I.-VI, ‘ByT. E. Pace M.A. 6s, 
-—— ENEID. vith N Notes and Vocabulary. Boo! 
M.A. 1s. 6d.—Book Il. By T. E. is M.A. 1s. 6d.—Book II. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A, _ 1s. 6d.—Book IV, H. M. M.A. 
AGE, 1s. 
1s. 6d.—Book X. By S. G. Owen, M 1s. 6d, 
onan. 
MACHILLAR'S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunton RuTHER- 
L Master of Westminster. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. Gunton RutHerrorp, M.A., 
L.D. ACCIDENCE. 2s.—SYNTAX. _2s,—Together, 3s. 6d. 
EASY EXERCISES in GREEK _ACCIDENCE, By H.G G 


SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By the Rev. W. A. Harp, M.A. 
Basi i EXERCISES on on the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. 


G. H. N 
ESCHYLUS- SEPTEM CONT! RA TREBAS. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., 
and Rev. Bayrtetp, M.A. 


—— PERSA. Edited by A. O. Prick 6d. 
EURIPIDES —ALCEST ited Ph.D 


3s. 6d. 
—— ALC ree With Notes Vocabulary. By Rev. A. Bavrietp, 


—— HECUBA. With Notes and B 
and Rev. A. S. ean lary. By the Rev. J. Bono, M.A., 


s. 6d. 
Baad ty Reve J, D.D,, afd J. B. Bury, 


MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
ODOTUS. Book III. Edited M.A.» @s. 6d. 
PLATO" —BUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PH#DO, Translated by 
HURCH 2s. 
—— LACHES. Edited by M. T. Tatuam, M.A. 
THUCYDIDES, Bain "ance His 
t 
XENOPHON —ANABASIS. _By Rev. 
Wacpotg, M.A. 1s. = 6 With Exercises. By E. A M.A. 
e-Book By Rev. A. 8. M.A. 1s 64.--Book IV. By 
TON, 


THE GOSPEL ST. MATTHEW. The Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Not A. SLoman. 


2s. 6d. 
THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. “The Gasck tine” With Notes. By T. F. 


38. 6d. 
od Version, With Notes by T. E. Pacz, M.A. as. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE... 
BACON—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By Gy Sevev, MLA. ; 


sewed, 2s. 
DRYDEN~SELECT Sa SATIRES. With Introduction and Notes, by J. Caurton 
JOHNSON—LIVES OF THE PORTS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, 


48. 6d. 
“First Series. With ane 
. L, Hattwarp, M. A 
MILTON—With Introduction an 


Bau 
— Fama DISH Gnd 11," With Notes. By 


——_SAMSO ey With Introduction and Notes, By H. M. 


POPE—ESSA Baited, with Introduction 4 and 
Notes, by E. Morris. 1s. 

SCOTT—THE LADY << — 9 ith Introduction and Notes. By G. H. 
Stuart, M. Canto I., 


—— MARMION. win and Notes. By 


sewed, JULIUS CAESAR. _ 1s. 1s. 
KING ‘LEAR. HE OF 1s, od, 
TEMPEST. 
eur 1s. *CORIOLANUS. 2s. 6d 


THE FAERIE UEENE. Book 1. 
‘T. Evan Janae, 1s. COMPANION. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLIERE—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. 1 Edited by G. E. 1s, 
AVA L. M. Mori 


— RE. B.A. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE Fi FRENCH COURSE. B y G. E. FASNACHT. 
FIRST Lie AR to ear, 1s. SECOND 
MACMI ESSIVE FRRNGH By the Same! FIRST 
MACMILLAN'S By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d. 
. net. 
MACMILLAN'S SELECTION of PRENCH IDIOMS. Compiled by 
A FREN GR R AMMAR is as, 6d.- 
or 
A EY of the the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. 
ALFRED ELWA.t and Gustave Masso 
THE Kida of FRENCH ACCORDING to the west, and NEWEST 
SYSTEMS. By ates Arrep E. Eucéne and H. E. Durtaux. 3s. 6d. 
HAUFF—DIE KARAVA Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 33s. 
LESSING—MINNA VON  SARNHELM. Edited by Rev. ron MERK. 2s. 6d. 
—— WILHELM TELL. ted FPasni 


LLENSTEIN, PAS LAGER. Edited by H. B. Correrirt, M M.A. 2 2s. 


GERMA To SIEPMANN 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN By G. E. Faswacur. 
EAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 


MACMILLAN'S. PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the "Same. FIRST 
MACMILLAW'S GERMAN COMPOSITION! By the-Same/) Patt I., 28.164. 
MPENDIO RMAN GLISH DICTIONARY. Ry Prof. 
OUS, GERMAN and ERMAN-ENGLISH. 3s. 6d, 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN, By F.C. 3s. 6d 
MAN MARKETS. A in in Geography. F By! 2S. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
HORT GEO the ‘BRITISH ISLANDS, By J Joun RIcHARD 


LL. REEN. With 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH | ISLES. By Sir A. Geixre. 1s. 
HE ELEMENTARY SCHO 


SIME 
the BRITISH COLONIES. By Greorce 


SuTHERLAND, M.A. 
¢ R 
SHORT HISTORY OF OF THE RNGLIGH PEOPLE. By. Foun 
6d 
the Same in Four Payts. Anely sis. 3s.each. Part I. 607~ 
art II. 1265-1540. MoU . Part IV. 1660-1873. 
A HISTORY of of ROME 165 STILE of ACTIUM. By E. 
A HISTORY OF ROME FOR BEGINNERS. By E. S. Suucksurcn, M.A, 
PRIMER f the HI REECE. By C. A. Fvrre, MA 
A Of the HISTORY ko by Bishop ds) 
ORY of ENGLAND for BEG NNERS. BUCKLEY. 35 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Epirn THOMPSON. 2s. 6d, 
EDWARD I. By oer T. F. Tour, M.A, 2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


Revised 
ARITHMETIC. TREO RY and 


3s. 6d, 


‘By J. M.A, 


A TEXT-BOOK’ of aff, EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. By H.S. Hat, M.A and F. 
H. STEvENS, Masters of the Military Side Clifton Colle “BOOKS 

L-VI. and XI., 4s. 6d.; BOOK I. 28.j BOOKS I. and 6d. 3 
BOOKS I.-IIL, 2s. 6d.; BOOKS L.-IV., 3s.; BOOKS II. and lil, 
BOOKS and IV. 28.3 BOOK "3s. ;_ BOOKS V., VI., and 
XI., 2s. 6d.; BOOK XI, ‘xs. ; KE fo and XI., 8s. KEY to 


I.-IV., 68. 6d. Y to V XI. 
THE ELEMENTS ‘of BUCLID. "by 1 F.R.S. (BOOKS 
a 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By I. Topwunrer. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised Longy, M.A. 33s. 6d. Wah 
[ Y in preparation. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Cuartes Situ, M.A., Master of Si 
Sussex Coll Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. KEY, ros. 
ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. y J. Assor JARMAN. 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
By H. HALT, M.A. land Sw Ra KNIGHT, BA., 14 
"tor EGINNERS. 2s. ; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
for SCHOOLS. Edition (1897), 3s. 6d. 3 
.; Answers, 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and E EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany 
“ Elemen Algebra.” Revi 2s. 6d. 
HIGHER ALGEB = Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. KEY, ros. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s, 6d. KEY, 6d. 
By the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M 
for BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of Triangles. 


s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TR GONOMETRY, Eaton, KEY, 8s. 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. Fifth Edition. Both Parts’ a in 


for BEGINNERS: Pact +MBCHANICS of SOLIDS. 64. 
ELEMENT cS STATICS. Third Edition. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. Third Edition: 3s. 6a. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS and STATICS. és. 6d. 


MEC HANICS FOR BEGINNERS. By W. Gatuatty, M.A. 2s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO STUDY OF 
CHEMISTR Y). By Prof, I. Remsen, 


A CLASS-BOOR ot the of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
A FIRST’ CLASS-BOy or of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


AN ELEMENT RY INTRODUC TION to the BOOK of Comm N PRAYER. 
Rand Maczear, D.D. 


An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By Ree G. F 


»MAC€MILLAN Limitep, 


Beprorp Street; STRAND,’ Lonpon. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL. BOOKS, ;',’ 
ENGLISH. 


“The Kindergarten System.” By Alexander Bruno 
Hanschmann. Translated and adapted by Fanny 
Franks. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1897. 

“* Education of Girls and Women.” By G. S. Bremner. 
With Preface by Miss E. P. Hughes. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1897. 

‘Teaching and Organization.” Edited by P. A. 

Barnett, M.A. London: Longmans. 1897. 


ISS FANNY FRANKS'’S volume on the Kinder- 
garten system is a life of the author of that 
system adapted to the requirement of English teachers 
and students from the work of Alexander Bruno Hansch- 
mann. Too little is known in England of Friedrich 
Froebel, a man who exercised a greater influence on 
modern ideas of education than probably any other 
thinker and worker of the century. In the teeth of 
much opposition and many difficulties he put his ideas 
to the test, and their worth becomes more widely recog- 
nized as time goes on. By a profound study both of 
child and mother he discovered the secret of interesting 
the little ones in their studies, and of opening up simul- 
taneously the moral, the physical, and th: intellectual 
faculties. He at first called the system German or 
national, but Krause said it should be called human. 
Its almost universal adoption to-day makes Krause’s 
suggestion prophetic. Miss Franks’s volume will be 
accorded a hearty welcome by all concerned with the 
education of the very young. 

A work of considerable importance is Miss Bremner’s 
account of the ‘‘ Education of Girls and Women” in 
Great Britain. Its preparation, as Miss Hughes says, 
must have entailed the expenditure of a vast amount of 
time, care and patience. It places information con- 
cerning schools and systems at the command of mis- 
tresses and teachers who would otherwise have com- 
paratively limited opportunities of learning what is done 
outside their own establishments. Education questions 
of all kinds, so far as they affect women, seem to have 
been touched upon by Miss Bremner, and if knowledge 
is necessary to organization her volume will prove in- 
valuable to all those whose business it is. to organize 
schools for girls. ‘‘Home rule in education ”—indi- 
viduality and decentralization—no doubt has its advan- 
tages, but those advantages are limited to localities 
when they are not made generally known. From a 
volume like Miss Bremner’s they secure the necessary 
publicity. 

Just as in these days writers of fiction for the young 
have cast off the goody-goody, unemotional, dead- 
‘alive style, in favour of spirited adventure and plots 
‘that rouse the interest, so. books on education are be- 
‘coming more and more works of literary pretension 
readable for their own sake. Mr. P. A. Barnett has 
‘got together a first-rate symposium on all that relates 
to ‘*Teaching and Organization,” and if he had only 
had the wit to give the volume a more attractive title, it 
would have commanded readier notice than it will com- 
mand now. Various writers, such as Mr. E. A. Abbott, 
D.D., Mr. H. L. Withers, M.A.,° Mr. R. Somervell, 
M.A., Mr. E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., Mr. E. Lyttelton, 
M.A., Mr. L. C. Miall, F.R.S., and others contribute 
most readable essays on subjects which they have made 
peculiarly their own. The plan of the volume, says 
‘the editor, is ‘‘ frankly empirical,” and the result is 
admirable in every sense. One papef on .‘‘ Modern 
History,” by Mr. Somervell, is positively diyerting, at 
the same time that it is thoroughly serious and sound. 
‘His method of teaching history reminds us of the puzzle 

ictures which are now the tage in popular papers. 
us, if he wants to impress on a boy’s mind that 
Pitt rendered smuggling unprofitable by lowering cus- 
-toms duties, he draws a picture (such as is reproduced 
in this volume) showing a boat and a notice board 
bearing the words—“ For Sale :: The‘ Daring Polly.’ ” 
The moral is at once apparent. Smuggling doesn’t 


wil 
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pay ; therefore the smuggler’s craft is for sale. Another 
excellent paper is the editor’s on ‘‘ English Literature.” 
In half a dozen lines he shows the mistake we make in 
our methods of teaching English to Indian students, 
We cram them with Milton or Bacon or Shakspeare, 
and do not familiarize them with the English of to-day. 
Hence the inflated, pretentious and antiquated style 
favoured by the Babu in his English composition. 7 


‘* Pope’s Essay on Criticism.” Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. London: Macmillan. 1897. 7 

‘* English Literature.” By Stopford A. Brooke. London: 
Macmillan. 1897. 

‘The Tempest.” Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 

/ **Macaulay’s Warren Hastings.” Edited by A. D. 
Innes, M.A. ‘‘ Czsar’s Helvetian War.” Edited by 
E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Books 
IX. and X. By A. W. Verity, M.A. Cambridge : 

_ at the University Press. 1897. 

** Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, and other Poems.” 
Edited by R. L. A. du Pontet, B.A. Arnold’s 
British Classics for Schools. ‘‘ King John.” 
Edited by F. P. Barnard, M.A. Arnold’s School 
Shakespeare. 1897. 

‘*Pope’s Essay on Criticism.” Edited by the Rev. H. 
Evans, B.D. ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Book II. Edited 
by F. Gorse, M.A. ‘‘ Samson Agonistes.” Edited 

_by Edmund K. Chambers. London: Blackie. 


1897. 

‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Edited by Thomas 
Page. ‘‘ Milton’s Comus.” Edited by Thomas 
Page. London: Moffat & Paige. 1897. 


M® CHURTON COLLINS writes a charming 

introduction to Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Criticism,” 
Although he finds in it many shortcomings and many 
blemishes, he makes generous recognition of its merits. 
He is especially struck by the fact that ‘‘it traces 
feature by feature the portrait of an ideal critic, and the 
critic who modelled himself on Pope’s pattern would, 
so far as conduct, temper and general character are 
concerned, leave little to be desired.” Mr. Churton 
Collins ought to know. Obviously if Mr. Collins, 
writing as a veteran in the field of criticism, says so 
much, it should be the business of editors in future to 
point to Pope’s Essay as setting forth the whole duty 
of a very important section of their staffs. 

Since we first made its acquaintance, twenty years 
ago, Mr. Stopford Brooke’s admirable primer on 
English literature has undergone many modifications, 
It has from time to time been emended, revised and 
enlarged ; but it remains substantially what it was 
when it appeared under the editorship of the late John 
Richard Green. Its continued prosperity is not sur- 
prising. Though it has its defects, it is on the whole 
so good that it has no rival. Its style is simple and 
attractive ; its verdicts are reasonable ;- and the bias 
which mars Mr. Stopford Brooke’s judgments when he 
elects to turn his knowledge of literature to political 
account is non-existent. Mr. Churton Collins, in these 
columns last week, defended Wordsworth fromthe charge 
of political apostasy which Mr. Brooke has recently 
brought against him. . In the primer: under notice Mr. 
Brooke holds the balance true: Wordsworth, he says, 
became conservative in his old age, but his interest in 
social and national movements did not decay. An 
appeal from Stopford Brooke the politician to Stopford 
Brooke the /ittérateur affords a guarantee that justice 
will be done. 
. Of the several text-books mentioned above, there is 
little fresh to be said. . They all belong to more or less 
well-known series—such as Arnold’s School .Shake- 
speare—and are in the hands of capable and tried 
annotators and editors... Mr.. Verity admirably in- 
troduces ‘‘The Tempest” and ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
supplements both by full notes explanatory of obscure 

assages in the text. Mr. Gorse’s ‘“‘ Paradise Lost.” is 
jatended for less advanced students than Mr. Verity 
appeals to.. Mr. Chambers’s edition of ‘‘ Samson Ago- 
nistes” fairly epitomizes the excellences of the work of 
previous editors. Mr. A. D. Innes seems to conside 
it a painful duty to introduce Macaulay’s ‘‘ Warren 


Hastings” to youthful students.. Most interesting, 


but most unreliable, sums up, his view of the essay, 
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Mt. du Pontet a'so is’ in a ctitical tiiood in introducing! 
Mataulay’s Lays} his remarks will assist the student to’ 
appraise at'their redl value both Macaulay’s metre and 
theories coricerning ballad poetry. Dr. Evaris’s review 
of Pope’s ‘* Essay on ‘Criticism ” calls for no comment, 
sdve that in the main ‘he’nestles under the wing of 
famous critics when he’ desites to declare judgment. 
Mr. Thomas Page, although his name does not bear 
the hall-mark of classical accomplishment, has edited 
English) Classics if a manner to )command| approval. 
The edition of ‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream” before 
us is overflowing with notes and observations which 
are instructive and suggestive. Milton’s '*<:\Comus ” 
belongs to the same ‘series.’ Both volumes:are printed 
with very wide right-hand margins most domvedietit for 

‘A History of Ancient Geography.” By H. F. Tozer, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Cambridge : University Press. 


1897. 
“The Early Principate : a’ History of Rome, 31 B.c.- 


96 a.pv.” By A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and J. H. 
Haydon, M.A. Second Edition. London: W. B. 
Clive. 1897. 
“Germany.” By Kate F. Kroeker. ‘‘ The Children’s 
Study.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1897. 
‘The Story of George Washington.” By G. Barnett 


Smith. London : Sunday School Union. 1897. 
M R. TOZER, in a comparatively small compass, has 
managed to place the average scholar in posses- 

sion of practically all that is known of the views of the 
ancients on the subject of geography. He acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Sir E. H. Bunbury’s great work, and 
he seems to us to have done for the youthful student 
pretty much what Sir E. H. Bunbury did for advanced 
scholars. His review of the beginnings and earl 
developments of geographical science is most fasci- 
nating, covering as it does the whole ground from the 
Pheenicians to the Augustan Age. How much the 
ancients knew is a problem difficult to solve. The 
Pheenicians undoubtedly knew a great deal more than 
they admitted ; but what they learnt they carefully kept 
secret, in the interests of their own commerce. Later 
we see Greek and Roman colonizing and conquering 
far and wide and gradually acquiring information con- 
cerning distant places and peoples. The circular plane 
which Homer conceived the world to be gave place to 
Aristotle’s view that the world was a sphere. ‘The 
speculations and statements of the ancients concerning 
Broo arty generally were’ summed up by Strabo ; but 

r. Tozer carries us beyond Strabo to’ Claudius 
Ptolemy. 

Some of the ground covered by Mr. Tozer is touched 
cone | by Messrs. Allcroft and Haydon in their 
account of the Early Principate, which we are glad to 
see has already reached a second edition. They accept 
Anglesea as the Mona of the Romans, as no doubt it 
was; but Mr. Tozer is of opinion that Cesar meant by 
Mona the Isle of Man. ‘Messrs. Allcroft and Haydon’s 
description of the Roman ‘campaigns in Britain and the 
conduct of the tribes is’ curious reading at this 
‘moment when Britons are doing in North-West India 
much what the Romans did among our barbarian 
forefathers. Only:one little criticism need be made on 
Messrs. Allcroft and Haydon’s work. Why do they 
speak of Octavian as Cesar and of Czsar as Julius? 
A moment’s thought tells one whom they mean, but the 
practice is rather confusing. — 
'_ Mrs. Kroeker’s little volume on Germany opens with 
the overrunning of the’ country by the Romans and 
closes with the accession of William II. _Wherfi it is 
said that it occupies only 250 small pages, it will be 
assumed that the story is either one of mere dates and 
events, or is very incomplete. On the contrary, it 
strikes the happy medium, and will serve as an excellent 
introduction to the study of German history. ~ 

The Life of Washington is one which young people 
are'likely to be the better for knowing, and in the slight 
narrative which the story assumes in Mr. Barnett Smith’s 
hands is of greater personal'than political significance. 


Wehaye also received threé of the very useful 
and comprehensive ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools and 


Colleges,” "ow et thé Gilitofship of Dr. 
A. F. Kirk Aas Isaiah, editéd by Dr. J}. Skinner, 
the books of Joel and Amos, edited by Dr. Driver, 
and Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah, edited by Dr. 

‘“‘ A First Book in Writing English,” by E. H. Lewis 
(Macmillan), sets forth the essential principles of compo- 
sition for the benefit of the beginner. Mr. Lewis seems 
anxious: to: teach style, as though style were: tot 
individual—the man, in fact. mH 

In “An Elementary Old English Grammar” (Early 
West Saxon); by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press), a method of teaching old English 
grammar is adopted whichis described as a compromise 
between Sievers, who assumes that the student possesses 
a certain‘knowledge of Germanic, and Sweet, who im- 
partially considered. both Sievers and Cosijn—t 
advocate of Gothic as a royal road to the old Englis 
tongue—mistaken. Mr. Wyatt announces that he does 
not intend to ‘*make the reviewer’s task easy by calling 
attention to the principal innovations.” That, we 
suppose, is his way of saving himself trouble. It will 
also rob his book of a good many free advertisements. 

Mr. William Mann, in a volume entitled ‘‘ Model 
Drawing on True Principles” (T. Nelson & Sons), 
maintains that model drawing has hitherto been taught 
on fundamentally false maxims, and seeks to place the 
scientific study of art upon a better basis. The error 
which now prevails consists, he says, in representing 
objects in nature as they would appear on a vertical 
plane. But the direction in which the draughtsman 
views things cannot always be horizontal, and therefore 
the proper representation would seem to be on a 
oblique plane. Draughtsmen must decide whether this 
is or is not a revolutionary discovery. 

The whole theory and practice of sound bookkeeping 
seems to be summed up in two neat little volumes by 
Mr. S. Dyer, entitled ‘‘A Common-sense Method of 
Double-Entry Bookkeeping” (G. Philip & Son). 
Mr. Dyer is indebted for his system to De Morgan, and 
class teachers should find his hints of service. 


THE CLASSICS. 
GREEK TEXTS. 


*€ Sophoclis Trageedia.” Edited by Robert Yelverton 
Tyrrell, Fellow of. Trinity College and Regius 
Professor of Greek, Dublin. The Parnassus 
Library.-' London: Macmillan; New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1897. 

“ The First Philippic and the Olynthiacs of Demo- 
sthenes.”. With Introduction and Critical and 
Explanatory Notes... By John Edwin Sandys, 
Litt.D.,: Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College 
and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
London: Macmillan ; New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1897. » aved 

** The Alcestis of Euripides.” Edited, with Introduc- 

- tion and. Notes, by W. S. Hadley, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. .Cambridge University Press. 1897... 

‘* The Epistle to the Philippians.” With Introduction 
and Notes. By.the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, D.D., 
Principal of Ridley Hall and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 


The Adabéisis of. Xenophon.” Book II. | Edited, 
with: Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
G.M. Edwards, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Cambridge University 
Herodotus.” Book Edited by John Thompson, 
»M.A., ‘and B. J. Hayes, M.A. London: W. B. 
Clive, University Correspondence College’ Press. 
1897: 
‘Septem contra Thebas.” Edited- by 
F. G. Plaistowe, M.Ai, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, ‘Cambridge. W.° B. Clive, University 
» Correspondence College Press. 1897. 91 
\X7E intend no slight on Professor Tyrrell’s leatning 
or judgment when weé say that the greatest charm 
of his edition of Sophocles lies in the beautiful t 
employed for the series of which it is a member, 
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‘‘ Parnassus Library. of Greek and Latin Texts.” A: 
prettier,or handier volume it would, be impossible. to 
get forthe price. Thescheme excludes any commentary. 
beyond a few introductory notes on the readings se- 
lected. Perhaps, in such, narrow space, it,would have, 
been better if the editor had not included an attack 
on German methods. of emendation ;.more discreet, if 
he had confined his laudation of Professor Jebb—whom 
he affectionately designates. as ‘‘ J”’—within the limits 
of credibility. Sound and elegant as is most of the 
Cambridge scholar’s work, it has not. body enough to 
support the epithets heaped: on it by his Dublin eulogist. 
Different as he is in‘style and spirit from most of his 
German predecessors and contemporaries, he would, we 
think, be the first to admit the great ebligation under 
which scholars of all countries lie to the patient and 
often acute students whom. Professor Tyrrell holds up 
to..contempt. And if German scholarship is to be 
exposed, why should it be made responsible for the sins. 
of the Danish Madvig ? There was atime when English 
commentators displayed undue subservience to German 
theories (some of them making a considerable reputa- 
tion by unacknowledged borrowings), but the reaction 
has already gone too far. Brilliant as some English 
(and, we hasten to add, some Irish) criticism has been, 
we cannot yet afford to look. down with condescension 
upon those who taught our teachers—even if ‘‘J” is, 
as undoubtedly he is, a master of the art of Greek and 
Latin verse-writing, an ‘‘accomplishment which is 
hardly ever acquired abroad.” Here, again, Professor 
Tyrrell speaks too roundly, though it is a pleasure to 
remark that in that fascinating and not altogether 
useless art he has illustrated and increased the reputa- 
tion of Trinity College, Dublin, |. oe 
‘Dr. Edwin Sandys on the First Philippic and the 
ynthiacs of Demosthenes is interesting and trust- 
worthy, as his wont is, If his views are in some re- 
pects antiquated—he follows Grote as an almost in- 
ible guide—he does not distort facts, or argue merely 
to. establish a preconceived thesis. A clear and im- 
partial view of the tangled web of Athenian politics is 
not to be gained from.a critic who believes that Demos- 
thenes. invariably ran straight ; but the long-accepted 
views to which Dr. Sandys adheres could not be more 
candidly put forward. They must be corrected by 
reference to more independent students. As Mr. 
Hogarth and Professor Mahaffy have recently shown, 
there was a Macedonian side of the various questions 
on which literary judgment has generally been given 
in favour of the orator whose extant pleadings have 
been taken as if they were an unbiassed record of 
established facts. On the language and ‘style of the 
author it would not be easy to discover a more pleasant 
and instructive commentator than Dr. Sandys. The 
only fault we have to find with this edition is that it is 
rather too good for ordinary school-work, though not 
above the heads of the more intelligent boys in an 
Sixth Form. 
Mr. Hadley quotes, in the preface to. his edition of 
the Alcestis,” an impésing drray of English and 
foreign authorities, to whom he acknowledges various 
obligations. The-list is, perhaps, a little too grand for 
an ordinary class-book. Still, we are glad to admit 
that text and commentary have been brought up to the 
most recent discoveries and theories, that the notes are 
succinct and not too numerous, and that the book may 
be used with the full confidence that, so far as it goes, 
it is correct. 
Dr. Moule’s edition of the ‘‘ Epistle to. the Philip- 
pang ” is part of the Cambridge Greek Testament. 
or Schools and Colleges, prepared under the general 
supervision of Dr. Robinson, the Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity. It omits no question arising from the Pauline 
le or doctrines, the commentary being about 
fourteen times as long as the text it elucidates. But 
we find nothing that could be considered: superfluous 
y..a_theological student who wished to obtain a. 
scholarly as well as an orthodox appreciation of a work 
cari in difficulties. The well-known and, we 


rather formidable attack.on its, authenticity by 
.Baur is, of course, duly refuted ; but his points 


been edited so many, times for schools, an 


airly put-and candidly dealt with... 
Book of: Xenpphon’s { Anabasi ” has. 
willbe, 
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edited so;many times more, that it must be. almost 
hopeless to aim at new points; almost impossible to 
commit an original mistake, The, novelties introduced 
by Mr, G, M. Edwards consist of, a few improvements 
in the text, based chiefly on the evidence of the ‘‘ Codex 
Parisinus,” and some topographical notes adapted 
from Mr. Pretor, and illustrated by an excellent map. 
The notes on points of syntax are clear and sound, abe 
has Mr. Edwards, so far as we can. see, any reason for 
fearing that they may be too recondite for some of his 
readers. 

John Thompson.,and Mr. B. J. Hayes have 
put together an edition of the Third Book of 
‘* Herodotus,” which obviously has no other object than 
to get its readers through a particular examination, 
and in special connexion with a well-known educational 
concern. If this particular example of the bookmaking 
art is absolutely unabashed, it is no worse in the result 
than many other publications ‘intended for school 
use ”—z.e. for the use of the boys in the school at 
which the learned editor is engaged as a teacher. The 
text is clearly printed, and the notes give all the neces- 
sary ‘‘tips.” What more could you have? Yes, there 
isone thing. ‘‘ The editors desire to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the excellent commentaries of Abicht 
and Stein, to Canon Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ and Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s ‘Ancient Empires of the East.’” 
Excellent this. There is nothing like playing the game 
according to the rules. 

The first idea suggested by Mr. F. G. Plaistowe’s 
‘*Septem contra Thebas” is that the difficulties of 
that play must have been strangely over-rated by some 
of his predecessors in the field of Aischylean learning. 
In twenty-five pages he summarizes the results of their 
labours and his own original research. Nor can we 
complain that he has omitted anything—anything that 
is necessary for the examination in view of which his. 
edition was prepared, 


Latin Texts. 


‘*M. Annzi Lucani De Bello Civili Liber VII.” With 
Introduction, Notes, and Critical Appendix, by 

_ Js. P.. Postgate, _Litt.D., Fellow. and Classical 
ecturer of Trinity College, Sortbriige, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Fhuology at University, 
College, London, Cambridge University Press, 


1897. 

‘¢ Tacitus, Histories.” Book I. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Index, by G. A. Davies, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press. . 1897. 

‘*Q. Horatii Flacci Carmina Liber Epodon.” With 

_ Introduction and Notes, By James Gow, Litt.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Cambridge University Press. 1897. 

‘‘ The Fourth Verrine of Cicero.” Edited for Schools. 
By F. W. Hall, M.A. London: Macmillan ; New 

__ York: The Macmillan Company. 1897. 

‘The Pseudolus of Plautus.” Edited, with Introduc- 

_ tion and Notes, by H. W. Auden, M.A. Cambridge 

_. University Press. 1897. 

‘©P, Vergilii Maronis, Georgicon Liber IV.” Edited 
for the use of Schools, with Vocabulary, by T. E. 
Page, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. London: Macmillan, New York; 
The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

‘The Gallic War of C. Julius Cesar.” Book IV, 
With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by John. 
Brown, B.A., Assistant to the Professor of 
Humanity, Glasgow University. With Plan and 

Illustrations. Blackie. 1897. 

‘Cornelius Nepos. Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, 

~ Conon, Dion, Iphicrates, Chabrias.” Edited, with 
_ Notes and Vocabulary for Beginners, by E..S. 
- Shuckburgh, M.A.,. late. Fellow, of Emmanuel 
~ College, Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 


Book VI". Edited, by F. Masom, MLA. 
University Correspondence College Press ;, Clive... 


Term, Book I,, By W..Greenstock, B.A. | 
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“Selections from the Anecdotes of Valerius Maximus.” 
Adapted for the Use of Beginners, with Vocabu- 
lary, Notes, and Exercises. By Charles Henry 


Ward, M.A. London: Macmillan. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1897. 


A BRIEF but interesting criticism of Lucan as a 
historian is prefixed to Dr. Postgate’s edition of the 
** Seventh Book,” and is followed by a careful account 
of the events to which it relates. The critical appendix, 
though it will probably be ignored by most of the 
readers who use the book, contains much solid and 
some novel work. There are worse ways of learning 
history than by studying Lucan under the guidance 
and correction of an accurate authority like Dr. Post- 
gate ; yet, for some reason, the poet, in spite of vivid 
passages and memorable phrases, fails in an appeal to 
the young, though he is a favourite with many middle- 
aged persons, not professional scholars, who like to 
Ker up their Latin. 

- The Histories of Tacitus, which not long ago were 
read by English boys mainly in selections, are now 
being more thoroughly studied, and like several other 
caterers for the scholastic market, Mr. G. A. Davies 
has turned out a useful edition of the First Book. 
He writes careful little notes on peculiarities of the 
author’s style and syntax, and calls attention to, if he 
does not dispose of, the chief difficulties in the text. 
It should be mentioned to his credit that he does not 
volunteer many versions of the Latin. Probably there 
would be no better way of obtaining a strong vocabu- 
lary in one’s own language than by setting oneself 
to translate one or two books of the Annals or the 
Histories. 

- One of the distinctive features in Dr. Gow's “ Odes 
and Epodes of Horace” is the discussion of the metres 
in the light of Dr. J. H. Schmidt’s attempt to illustrate 
the original—z.e.the Greek—rhythm by musical notation. 
Close attention has been given to the text and in a few 
‘notorious passages” the editor has admitted con- 


jectures which “‘ give a good sense with very little altera- 


tion of the letters.” e notes in the commentary are 
too numerous ; there is one to nearly every line, and 
without laying too severe a tax on the reader’s in- 
telligence, half at least might be omitted, many being no 
more important than those one scribbles on the margin 
of an ordinary text. But the worst are blameless, and 
the best are good. ; 


“Mr. F. W. Hall claims to have produced the first 


separate edition (in English) of the Fourth Verrine of 
ieero. The achievement is not in itself important ; 
nor do we see that the deficiency he has kindly under- 


taken to make good is any evidence of “ neglect.” 


Putting aside his unnecessary pose as the explorer of 
untrodden ways, we are glad to point out that he has 
not only made good use of the edition of Halm- 
Laubman, Richter-Eberhard and Emile Thomas, but 
has also contributed something of his own. The notes 
are always to the point and omit no question which 
requires explanation ; while some valuable matter has 
been compiled and intelligibly set out in the Archzolo- 
gical Appendix. The book is quite worthy of the ex- 
cellent Classical Series to which it belongs. 

Plautus in this country is more written about than 
read, and the ‘‘ Pseudolus,” which Mr. H. W. Auden 
has just edited, is one of his least known plays. Yet 
the dialogue is smarter and the action brisker than in 
several others which have received more attention. 
Perhaps it may be restored to a moderate vogue by 
means of this excellent but unpretentious little edition, 
which supplies all that is required for an intelligent 
appreciation of the text, The critical appendix will be 


found useful by scholars whose curiosity is satisfied 


with a list of the most important variations. 

_ Mr. T. E. Page is so experienced in preparing books 
for school use that his edition of the Fourth Georgic 
may be ordered with confidence. Probably he is right 
in not altogether avoiding the discussion of doubtful 
passages. e object of” 
to enable boys to pass examinations, but to teach 
them to exert their intelligence. This counsel of per- 
fection he has successfully carried out in his brief but 
lacid'and generally interesting notes. There is nothing 
in them, so far as we have examined them, which should 


education, he says, is not 
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be beyond the of the ordinary second- 
rate teacher. But there is no particular reason of which! 
we are aware. why, in an introduction to the Fourth’ 
Georgic, the editor should oblige us with his views of 
the A£neid or criticize the shortcomings of its hero. 

Mr. John Brown’s edition of the ‘*‘ Fourth Book of the 
Gallic War” is rendered attractive by his prefatory 
account of Cesar’s life and exploits and the military 
system under which he conquered Gaul and made him- 
self master of the Roman world. The estimate of 
Cesar as a man, a soldier, and a ruler is exaggerated 
in the familiar style—which is the less excusable as the 
editor assumes the airs of a critic in rejecting most of 
the well-known stories associated with his hero’s name. 
Otherwise the little book is workmanlike and useful, 
and may safely be recommended as quite as good as 
the dozens and scores of its predecessors. 

A capital elementary reading-book has been pro- 
vided by Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh in his second series of 
selections from the ‘‘ Cornelius Nepos.” The notes are 
short, but for their purpose sufficient. . 

A handy edition of the Sixth Book of Livy has been 
provided—strictly for examination purposes—by Mr. 
W. F. Masom. The notes are judiciously simple and 
reasonably interesting, while the brief introduction, 
assisted by an excellent sketch-map of ‘‘ ancient Latium 
and its neighbours,” supplies the necessary historical 
apparatus. 

We have before us two ‘* Single Term Latin Readers,” 
prepared by Mr. W. Greenstock. They are clearly 
printed, occupy small space, and are published at a low 
price. They are supplied with exercises and vocabu- 
laries, and seem otherwise adapted to the humble but 
necessary purpose for which they have been compiled. - 

A simple reading-book has been compiled by Mr. C. 
H. Ward from the “ Facta et Dicta Memorabilia ” of 
Valerius Maximus. Though the style of that justly 
neglected author is by no means admirable, he yields a: 
good many anecdotal plums not more insipid than the 
average contents of a Latin delectus. Mr. Ward has’ 
done his work carefully, and is to be especially compli- 
mented on his ingenious, if not very useful, notion of 
prefixing each of the extracts with a more or less appro- 
priate phrase from Shakspeare. adel 


PHILOLOGY AND TRANSLATIONS. 


‘* Studies in Classical Philology.” Edited by a Com- 
mittee representing the Departments of Greek, 
Latin, Archeology and Comparative Philology. 

_ Chicago: The University of Chicago Press; 
London : Edward Arnold ; Leipzig : Otto Harrasso-. 
vitz. 1895. 

‘* Outlines. of the History of Classical Philology.” B 
Alfred Gudeman. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn. 1897. 

‘The Poems of Horace.” A Literal Translation. B 
A. Hamilton Bryce, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Wit 
Memoir and Introductions. London: George. 
Bell. 1897. 

‘Herodotus: Book III.” A Translation by John 
Thompson, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Uni- 
versity Correspondence College Press: Clive. 


I 
‘TH University of Chicago has followed the generous 
example of Harvard by providing for the publica- 
tion of those stray essays and lucubrations which fasti- 
dious, and therefore unprolific, students occasionally 
throw off on isolated points of classical research, but 
which they have not energy or self-confidence to em- 
body in volumes issued in their own names. Many 
of these inquiries and speculations are of permanent 
value, and deserve to be utilized by more comprehensive 
scholars. In England they are generally lost; but in 
the United States they are preserved in such periodicals 
as this, the first, number of the Chicago ‘‘ Studies in 
Classical Philology.” The selection of papers is left to’ 
a representative committee nominated by the University, 
and the members are generally expected—like the 
editors of a school magazine—to contribute no small 
part of the contents. Of the five articles in the present: 
volume two are‘ signed by committeemen—the ‘‘ Anti-' 
cipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin,” by Mr. W.- 
Gardner Hall, and the ‘‘ Direction of Writing on Attic. 
Vases,” by Mr. Frank B. Tarbell. The other essays~ 
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deal with Vitruvius and the Greek Stage, the Oscan- 
Umbrian Verb-System, and the ‘Idea of Good” in 
Plato’s ‘‘ Republic.” All these papers are thoughtful and 
suggestive ; but two of them—there is no need to par- 
ticularize in what cannot be more than a brief notice— 
would be none the worse if the editorial discretion had 
been extended to sending the MSS. back to the authors 
to be reduced to about half their present length. Room 
could then have been found in the present volume for 
a few of the occasional memoranda on out-of-the-way 
topics which abound in the note-books of academical 
literati. 

The merits of Mr. Alfred Gudeman’s ‘ Outlines of 
the History of Classical Philology ” are well known out- 
side his own University of Pennsylvania, as is shown 
by the fact that it has already reached a third edition. 
It should receive a hearty welcome in this country, 
where we cannot remember that any similar work has 
been issued which contains in so small a compass so 
much useful information. The terms employed are 
sometimes learned to the point of barbarism, as when 
we are invited to consider a word in its original mean- 
ing and ‘‘semasiological development.” But this is a 
pedantry which does no special harm—we soon get 
used to it. Mr. Gudeman may be complimented without 
reserve on his judgment in selecting just the necessary 
facts and most significant records relating to commen- 
tators ancient and modern—from the Greek and Pre- 
Alexandrine periods down to Ernst Curtius and Theodor 
Mommsen. 

Dr. Hamilton Bryce, in the preface to his literal 
translation of Horace, has done the indolent reviewer a 
useful service by complacently calling attention to what 
he regards as one merit of his version. His object, he 
says, has been to attain a ‘‘ pleasant run in the words” 
and a ‘‘rhythmical cadence in the clauses and sen- 
tences.” Occasionally he finds that he has dropt’ into 
terse. But he likes the effect himself, and thinks it 
will be rather pleasing than otherwise to his readers. 
Here is a specimen :—* Leuconoé, oh ask it not—thow 
may’st not know—what term of life the gods allot to 
me, and what to thee, and Chaldee tables scorn to 
touch. How much by far ’tis better to endure what- 
e’er betides. Whether great Jove more winters gives, 
or this, the last, which on confronting rocks exhausts. 
the force of Tuscan seas, be wise, and strain the wine, 
and by the thought of life’s brief space curtail the hope 
of lengthened days. Even while we're speaking churlish 
time is gone: enjoy the present hour, trusting but little 
in the morrow.” Dr. Bryce calls this rhythm. We 
should describe it as a maddening jig-jig. Offensive as 
it is in the lyrical passages, it becomes ridiculous in 
the ‘‘Satires” and ‘‘ Epistles.” But for this wanton 
outrage on the human ear the author might have 
produced a tolerable crib. His version seems intelligent 
and correct. As it is, we can only recommend him to 
entirely recast his work before it goes into a second 
edition. 

Mr. Thompson and Mr. Hayes have published a 
correct and fairly fluent. translation of the Third Book 
of Herodotus. It is meant, of course, to be used in 
connexion with the edition prepared by the same 
gentlemen and noticed above. 


SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICS. 


‘Euclid. Books I.-IV.” By R. Deakin. London: 
University Correspondence College Press. 1897. 

‘A Treatise on Practical Plane and Solid Geometry.” 

_ By T. T. Evans and W. W. F. Pullen. London: 


apman & Hall. 1897. | 
**The Tutorial By W. Briggs and 
G.H. Bryan. London: University Correspondence 


_. College Press. 1897. 
**The Calculus for Engineers.” By John Perry, D.Sc., 
. F.R.S. London: Edward Arnold. 1897. 


Or would have thought that there were already a 

of of Euclid in exist- 
ence to satisfy the requirements of every possible type 
of pupil. Mr. Ru Deakin, however, provides us 
with still another of “‘ Euclid, Books I1.-IV.” His aim, 
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he tells us, has been *‘ to make the intelligent study of 


Euclid as easy as possible,” and so far as this can be 
done with Euclid as‘a text-book he has succeeded. The 
book is clearly printed, the demonstrations are well 
arranged, and the diagrams, by the judicious use of thin 
and thick lines, are rendered more intelligible. The 
pupil’s special attention is also drawn to the method of 
proof in each case, and there is an ample supply of 
exercises. Every new Euclid, however, only serves to 
make it more wonderful that we should still in the 
teaching of theoretical geometry make use of a text- 
book two thousand years old. ‘‘A Treatise on Prac- 
tical Plane and Solid Geometry,” by T. J. Evans and 
W. W. F. Pullen, is a book whose title is quite mis- 
leading, since it is not a treatise at all. It consists 
wholly of the solutions of the Honours questions in the 
Examinations of the Science and Art Department from 
1887 to 1896, and will no doubt be useful as a cram- 
book for advanced students. ‘* The Tutorial Trigono- 
metry,” by W. Briggs and G. H. Bryan, is a compre- 
hensive text-book of the subject, intelligibly arranged 
and provided with numerous examples. A special and 
useful feature of the book is the attention which is 
Sone to the graphic representation of the trigonometric 

nctions. Professor John Perry’s ‘‘ Calculus for Engi- 
neers” is a delightful book. There is a breezy personal 
note about Professor Perry’s style which makes one 
regret that one’s own early mathematical training did 
not include a course of his lectures.. His object has 
been to provide a text-book for engineers who have not 
had a general mathematical training, but who are willing: 
to work very hard to find out how the calculus is applied 
in engineering problems. He thinks that the engineer 
‘needs no artificial mental gymnastics such as is 
furnished by geometrical conics or the usual examina- 
tion puzzles or by evasions of the calculus through 
infinite worry with elementary mathematics.” He there- 
fore plunges straight into his subject, and the student 
must be a very dull one indeed who is not carried on with. 
extraordinary rapidity by the verve with which Professor 
Perry writes or who cannot understand the practical yet- 
accurate explanations he gives. © Professor Perry is a’ 
great enthusiast for the use of squared paper and 
recommends it at every turn. His book may be strongly: 
recommended to the engineers for whom it is written,’ 
and not less to all other students who are about to 
enter into the unknown territory of the calculus. 


Puysics. 


“Outlines of Physics.” By E. L. Nicholls. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1897. 

“* Practical Acoustics.” By C. L. Barnes, M.A. London : 
Macmillan. 1897. : 

“Light and Sound.” By E. L. Nicholls and W. S. 

ranklin. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1897. 

‘Problems and Questions in Physics.” By C. P. 
Mathews and J. Shearer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1897. 

‘* Electricity and Magnetism for By F. W. 
Sanderson, M.A. London: Macmillan. 1897. 

The Theory of Magnetism.” By A. G, 
Webster. London: Macmillan. 1897. 

‘* The Alternating Current Circuit.” By W. P. Maycock. 
London: Whittaker. 1897. 

** Dynamos and Electric Motors.” By P. N. Hasluck. 
London : Cassell. 1897. 

‘The Induction Coil in Practical Work.” By Lewis 
Wright. London: Macmillan. 1897. 

‘‘ The A B'C of the X Rays.” By W. H. Meadowcroft. 

London: Simpkin. 1897. 


| bay his ‘‘ Outlines of Physics ” Professor Nicholls lays 

quite rightly very great stress on the experimental 
teaching of his subject, and he has aimed at producing 
a volume which is both a text-book and a laboratory 
guide combined. The scope of the work is entirely 
elementary and covers the whole ground simply and 
clearly, without straying into the applications of 
physics to the arts. This tends to give the work a 
severer air than is customary in text-books of physics, » 
and whether it is an advantage in the case ef elementary" 
students who may never carry their studies further is. 
more than doubtful. ‘Nor does there seem any sufficient — 
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reason for Professor ;Nicholls’s reversal ‘ 
sequence of subjects jin placing the st of sound 
between electricity and magnetism and light. . The 
experimental work, however, is well arranged and 
described, and the explanations are, as a_ rule, 
simple and effective. ‘‘ Practical Acoustics,” b 
C, L. Barnes, M.A., forms the first part of Vol. III. 
of the series of, ‘Elementary Practical Physics,” 
commenced by Professor Balfour Stewart and Mr. W. 
W. Haldane Gee in 1885, On the death of Professor 
Stewart the series was allowed to lapse, Its publica- 
tion has, however, now been resumed, and the volumes 
on Heat and Light will shortly be forthcoming. Mr. 
Barnes’s volume gives practically all the experiments 
in acoustics which can be performed with the appliances 
to be found in a fairly equipped laboratory, and will be 
a valuable help to all students in their practical work. 
The treatment of harmonic motion is. particularly full 
and useful, ‘‘ Light and Sound,” by Professor 
Nicholls and W. S. Franklin, is another volume coming 
to us from America, and is a more theoretical and 
mathematical work than the preceding two. It forms 
the third volume of the author’s college text-book of 
‘*The Elements of Physics,” and starting with the 
theory of wave-motion treats both subjects throughout 
from this standpoint. Whilst possessing no distinctive 
features, it will be a useful text-book for advanced 
classes in Physics. ‘‘ Problems and Questions in 
Physics,” by C. P. Mathews and J. Shearer, is 
another American work which will be useful to 
advanced students. It gives a large number of well- 
selected problems in all the branches of Physics, and 
has in addition an extensive and useful table of physical 
constants, 

As.is inevitable in view of the immense extension of 
electrical work in the past few years, new text-books on 
Electricity and Magnetism, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, abound, ‘‘Electricity and Magnetism for Be- 
F. W. Sanderson, M.A.., 1s a first course 

© boys who already know something of mensuration, 
statics, dynamics and heat. It is adapted for use in 
ordinary schools, the experiments described being 
simple and not involving the use of costly apparatus, 
but at the same time by laying stress upon practical 
calculations it will, provide a_ satisfactory basis for 
subsequent technical study. It is, in fact, an admirable 
introductory text-book for students who intend to take 
= electrical engineering as a profession. ‘‘ The 

heory of Electricity and Magnetism,” by A. G. 
Webster, Director of the Physical Laboratory in the 
Clark University, is really a course of lectures on Mathe- 
matical Physics. Itsauthor has endeayoured to present 
to the student the theory of mathematical physics as it 
has been developed by Faraday, Maxwell, Helmholtz, 
Hertz, and Heaviside, and there is no doubt that there 
is room for, such a treatise as he has produced, Max- 
well’s book itself is not an attractive one for the student, 
and, the results since Maxwell are only just being made 
generally accessible in convenient form. As it is mainly 
written for American students, who have not as a rule 
much mathematics, Mr. Webster’s book has been made 
very complete, and commences by a short treatment of 
the calculus and of the fundamental principles of 
mechanics. Thus, as the author himself remarks, nearly 
half the book has been read before we. meet with the 
word electricity. The result. of this is, however, that 
the treatise will form an excellent general preparation 
for the student before he approaches the more for- 
midable works of Maxwell,.and his successors. In 
**The Alternating Current Circuit” Mr. W.. P, May- 
cock has with some success endeavoured to explain 
to non-mathematical minds the facts with regard to 
single-phase alternating currents, and as the majori 
of electrical workers have not much mathematics, hi 
little book will be of great service to a large. class of 
readers. The future of electric lighting 
will depend very largely in all probability on our power 
of controlling and using! alternating currents of high 
intensity, and Mr. Maycock’s book will convey to the 
workman’s and to the lay mind ia clear understanding 
of the importance of his subject. 
useful to the student in giving him a general survey 
of the’ facts: before he enters upon: their considera- 


f the usual 


tion earnest, and. will. prepare him. to, grapple. 


It will, moreover, be 
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with the complicated, difficult but important 
problems , presented. by, polyphase currents. ‘‘Dy- 
namos and Electric Motors,” by Paul N. Haslack: 
will. be, useful. to electrical amateurs who like to 
amuse themselves by making and running small 
dynamos, but scarcely to any one else. The interest in 
the Réntgen rays has necessarily called forth a number 
of text-books treating especially of this new develop. 
ment of electrical work, but none that we have seen at 
all approach in excellence Mr. Lewis Wright’s little 
book, .‘‘The Induction Coil in Practical Work.” 
The author modestly calls it an ‘‘ unpretentious little 
handbook,” but it is really an exhaustive treatise 
on the induction coil and its applications, admirably 
written and scientifically accurate in every respect. 
Mr. Wright makes the subject even more fasci- 
nating than it is in itself, and his description of 
Mr. Crookes’s beautiful experiments on electrical dis- 
charges in high vacua are admirable, whilst his practical 
hints on the manipulation of the Réntgen rays in 
surgical, physiological, and other work are invaluable. 
The plates and illustrations in the book are: numerous 
and excellent. ‘‘The A BC of the X Rays,” by W. H, 
Meadowcroft, is a more popular work on the same sub- 
ject, and its American origin might have been predicted 
from its style as well as from its type. It is fairl 

complete and accurate, but it will not bear compari- 


son with Mr. Wright’s handbook. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


‘Elements of the Comparative Anatomy of Verte- 
brates.” Adapted from the German of Dr. Robert 


Wiedersheim by W. N. Parker, Ph.D. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan. 1897. eve 
“‘ Open-air Studies in Botany.” By R. Lloyd Praeger, 
_ London: Griffin. 1897. 
*¢ Flowering Plants.” By Mrs, Arthur Bell. London: 
George Phillip. 1897. eit 
‘‘ The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere.” By 


Douglas 
Archibald. London: Newnes, 1897. | rst 


ROFESSOR W. N. PARKER has issued a second, 
and greatly improved edition of his well-known 
“Elements of the Comparative. Anatomy of Verte- 
brates,” adapted from. the German of Professor 
Robert Wiedersheim’s standard work. This new 
edition, has been practically rewritten with the ap- 
proval of Professor Wiedersheim, and is now really. 
an, abridgment of the German original, which has 
quite prugrpen its original dimensions of a ‘‘.Lehr- 
buch,” number of new figures have been inserted 
and new material has been added; so that, ,Pro- 
fessor .Parker’s work will still retain the leadin 
position as a standard text-book it has held since it 
was first published. A very exhaustive bibliography 
has also been added as an appendix, and great care 
has been taken to keep down the size of the book by 
presenting only the more,essential and well-ascertained 
facts of comparative anatomy and leaving aside doubt- 
ful theoriesand special details of and physi- 
ology. . In *tOpen-air Studies in Botany” Mr, R. 
Lloyd Praeger has gathered together a number of 
interesting botanical sketches—mainly derived from 
excursions in Ireland—which will be welcome to the 
field-naturalist, and the book is well illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. ‘‘ Flowering Plants,” 
by Mrs. Arthur Bell, is a simple introduction to botany 
for children, pleasantly and clearly written, and full of, 
out-of-the-way information of all kinds about various 
plants. “The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere,” 
by Douglas Archibald, is’ a really admirable little 
book. It is not often’ we meet with such a mass of 
information, so clearly and pleasantly imparted, as in, 
this little volun into which Mr. Archibald has com- 
pressed practic ly all that is known of importance 
about the atmosphere, The information given is brought. 


_ right ‘up ‘to date, so that we are given Clear explana- 


tions, for instance, of the most recent progress made by 
Mr. Maxim and Professor Langley towards the soluti 

the problem of artificial: fight. Some of the illust 
tions, might with advantage have been. a little clearer, 
and once or-twice Mr, Archibald makes a slip, as_ when, 
he suggests’ that the tenacity and composition: of the, 
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TECHNIC 
Manipulation.” By J. T. Hewitt. 
ndon: Whittaker. 1897. 
“ Milk and its Products.” By Henry H. Wing. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. 1897. 
the department of technical science Mr. J. 
Hewitt has published a useful little volume on ‘‘ Or- 


ical Mani ion.” Its scope is much.wi 

chemistry, as it treats not‘merely of the analysis of 
organic compounds, but also of their preparation and 
purification, and it will thus serve as a useful manual 
in technical schools. -'The“instructions piven are cleat. 
and complete, and the list of compounds whose mode 
of preparation is described includes the principal 
organic substances of com .‘‘ Milk ond 
its Products,” by Henry i. Wing, Professor ‘o 
Dairy Husbandry in the Cornell. University, would 
seem to be the) first of) a projected series of agri- 
cultural handbooks to be called ‘‘The Rural Science 
Series.” Professor Wing’s dedication indicates that 
he is not only a, professory:of dairy, work but a 
practical farmer as well, and his book fully bears 
out this character. It is a complete treatise on the 
production of milk and its derivatives, -butter, and 
cheese, at once scientific and) practical in its method. 
Full instruction for all necessary operations are given 
and their theoretical, basis..explained, whilst dairy 
farmers will obtain many useful hints from the volume. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN.) 


**A Second French Course.” By J. J. Beuzemaker, 
_B.A. London: Blackie. “1897. 

Lessons in Frerich.”, By Fasquette, ‘LL.D; 

Revised Edition. London: Cassell. 1897. 

** The Study of French.” By A. F. Eugtne and H. E. 

.,Duriaux. London: Macmillan, 1897._ 

French without Tears.” ‘By Mrs, Hugh Bell) London 
‘Edward Arnold. 1897. 


897. 
_** Les Deux Sceurs.” Edited by A. Delacourt. London: 


Rivington, 1897. "2 
“‘ Le Roi des Montagnes.” By Edmond About. Edited 
_ by A. R. Ropes. Cambridge: University Press. 


Avare.” By J. B. P/\Moliére.” Edited by 
oltz, M.A. Cambridge: University 
Quand j’étais petit.” By Lticien Biart. Edited by 
J. Boielle, B.A. Cambridge; University Press. 


of French Etymology.” “By B. D. Cotking. 
London: Innes. 1897; 

Vocabulaire technique des Chemins de Fer.” By 
L. Serraillier. London: Whittaker. 1897. 

**A Second German Course.” By H. Baumann, M.A. 

‘German Stories.” Edited by L. de Saumarez Brock. 
London: Blackie. 1897. 

HERE is apparent..a distinct improvement in. the 
T methad of Necktie! 'Thanks to the 
efforts of a few energetic and thoughtful teachers the 
older style of text-book seems likely to be driven out 
of the field by, others which are constructed on a,mo 

ral system than the’ old Ollendorfian method. TAS 
yet, it is true, the systematic application of the im- 
roved method has only been applied to the French 
anguage; but the principles laid down by the late 
M. Gouin have been s0‘sucéessful in their application 
that. they cannot fail to be applied very soon to the 
teaching of other modern languages. The old style of 
text-book starts with the indefinite article and plods 
laboriously along through nouns, pronouns and verbs 
to. Prepositions and. .conjunctions, and then starts 
again with the syntax of the. article to that of 
the conjunctions, with such luminous glimpses into 
the intricacies! of! a foréigh! idiom; ‘interspersed by 


he 


the. way in the form of exercises, as: “ Have you 
my tables or yours?” have ‘neither yours nor’ 
mine ; Thave the innkeeper’s.” “Have you a'good cloth: 
No, sir; but I have a'silk dress.” The great’ 
advant of this method is that it gives the teacher very: 
little trouble, “The pupil is set to learti the riiles and the: 
vocabularies at the head of each’ exercise.’ He then’ 
writes out the exercise, which ‘the teacher corrects in! 
batches, marking thé mistakes in'red'ink, and the whole, 
process is got through with’ the least possible amount 
f mental exertion on the part of either master or pupil’ 
The disadvantage is that after some years of toil the: 
pupil can with difficulty puzzle out’ the meaning of a: 
simple piece, of prosé, but is ‘utterly unable to under- 
stand, much less take part in, ‘an idiomatic conversation 
lasting thirty seconds. Of course this mechanical text- 
book is still in great demand, sitce ‘teachers generally 
are inclined to take the line of ‘least exertion, and our 
system of examinations does not in the least degree 
tend to direct them to another and more laborious, if 
more effective, method. Also, of’ course, some of 
these text-books are better than others. ‘‘ Blackie’s 
Second French Course,” by Mr. J. J. Beuzemaker, 
for instance, is a comprehensive and accurate grammar 
of the French tongue, and it’commences with a useful 
introduction which contains a number of valuable 
indications to the English student concerning the 
pronunciation of French. The remarks on the accen- 
tuation of French words here given are the most 
sensible and the most useful we have seen in any 
manual, either English or French, whilst the explana- 
tions of the use of the acute, grave and circumflex 
accents remove to a large extent one of the main diffi- 
culties an Englishman finds in writing French correctly. 
The grammatical explanations are clear and accurate, 
the type is good, and the exercises for translation both 
into English and French are well’ selected. The few 
idiomatic conversations which are given are also 
good and might with advantage ‘have been made 
more extensive. ‘*Cassefl’s Lessons in French” is a 
welfknown text-book of the otd-style-in which—the 
mechanieal-principle is carried.out, with logical severity, 
as may be judged froin thie fact that the first sentence in 
the exercises is ‘‘Qui a le pain?” and the last ‘“‘ The 
exiled ladies had no fortune.” It has been thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, and as it-is exhaustive, a student 
who has learnt everything in it will certainly pass his 
examinations, whatever else he may or may not be able 
to do. On very different lines is ‘‘The Study of 
French,” by Alfred F. Eugéne and H. E. Duriaux. 
Its two authors proceed on the fruitful principle 
insisted upon by M. Gouin, that when we are learning 
a foreign language what we ‘have to do is’ to recreate 
our personality in the terms of that language— 
that is to say, we should not aim at exchanging our 
native words for foreign words, but we should attach 
the new sound immediately to our perceptions, our 
actions and our feelings. The student is taught, there- 
fore, not to set down the English words and then 
translate them into French, but to imagine a simple 
series of actions or perceptions and then to learn 
directly the expressiom of these in,the language he. is 
studying. In this way from the very first the pupil ‘is 
taught to think and to express himself idiomatically in 
his new language, his knowledge of grammar is a 
knowledge of uses and not of rules, and instead x 
lodding on interminably with_scarcely any perceptible 
fe feels at each takes that he 
is making a real advance, The disadvantages of this 
method are that it demands incessant application and 
very considerable intelligence in the teacher, and it will 
not immediately pay in examination es But that 
it is a.rapid and effective method of teaching languages 
ext has" already’ ‘proved “MM. bad 
Duriaux have done their work well, and their book can 
be recommended to all those who have seen reason to 
be dissatisfied with the method of teaching French at 
present in vogue. It is also Paplished in separate 
portions adapted to pupils “of different ages ‘from’ six 
ears to fifteen and above. ‘‘ French without Tears,” 

ook III., by Mrs, Hugh 1, is a collection of 
reading lessons for young children, written in rather 
bad. French;; with, phrases, such, as ‘En I’Irlande,” 
and ‘‘Les Deux Sceurs” is a.still easier story for 
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younger children, with a yocabulary, and in the first 
few pages with the words divided into syllables. The 
Cambridge Universit Press have added to their well- 
known ‘‘ Pitt Press Series” of French texts ‘‘ Le Roi 
des Montagnes,” by Edmond About, edited by Arthur R. 
Ropes, M.A.; Moliére’s ‘‘ L’Avare,” edited by E. G, W. 
Braunholtz, M. A.; and Lucian Biart’s ‘‘ Quand jétais 
petit,” edited by James Boielle, B,A.. In each of these. 
volumes the introduction and notes are carefully done, 
whilst the third one has in addition a vocabula 
and can be recommended as a not too difficult 
and interesting text in which modern idiomatic 

hrases abound. Advanced students will find Mr. 

D. Cocking’s ‘Primer: of French Etymology” 

a useful collection in very small volume of the main 
facts of the history and development of the French 
language, whilst to railway engineers and many 
others having business in. France M. Lucien Ser- 
raillier’s ‘‘ Vocabulaire technique des Chemins de Fer,” 
a very exhaustive collection of all the technical terms 
used in the administration and working of railways, 
with their equivalents in French, English, and American, 
will prove invaluable. It would puzzle most good 
French scholars to give offhand the French equivalent 
for ‘‘ six-foot-way,” ‘‘ foot-plate,” or siding.” 

Students of German will have to wait some time yet 
before they are provided with methods on a more modern 

lan. ‘‘A Second German Course,” by H. Baumann, 
is on the old lines. It is a complete German Grammar, 
illustrated by numerous examples and followed by 
passages for translation from German into English, 
and English into German. A vocabulary at the end 
adds to its usefulness, but whilst it is good of its kind, 
it has no features which distinguish it from the score of 
other German methods in existence. ‘*‘ German Stories,” 
edited by L. de Saumarez Brock, contains passages 
for translation for the lower and middle forms, a suffi- 
cient number of explanatory notes, a vocabulary, and 
passages for translation into German. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE PROSPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By L. L. Price, 
Oxford. London: 


‘Economic Science and Practice.” 
Fellow of Oriel College, 
Methuen. 1897. 


f Be, promise and bent of Mr. Price’s mind were 
shown first in a report dealing principally with 
conciliation and sliding scales in the coal and iron 
trades, issued by the ‘Toynbee Trustees in 1887 under 
the name of ‘‘ Industrial Peace.” The present volume, 
containing various papers written during the last eight 
years, shows the same predominant interest in the 
attempts at peaceful settlement of industrial disputes. 
Most of the essays are connected as being an attempt 
to deal with the relations of economic theory to pro- 
posals of practical economic reform, such as Concilia- 
tion, Profit Sharing, and Co-operation. Afterwards 
come more detached papers on ‘‘ International Bimetal- 
lism,” on ‘‘Adam Smith,” on ‘‘Some Aspects of the 
Theory of Rent,” and an appreciation of Professor 
Marshall's ‘‘ Principles.” There could not be a saner 
volume of essays. The only criticism to which, per- 
haps, Mr. Price lays himself open is that he is so ex- 
ceedingly ‘‘ safe.” He is judicious to a fault. Even in 
‘*International Bimetallism” he scarcely puts his foot 
out further than whence he can conveniently withdraw it. 
All economists, with the exception perhaps of the late 
Thorold Rogers, become safe enough as they grow old. 
But, just as an apprentice is expected to spoil a good 
deal of his work, and is paid with due regard to that 
fact, so one would rather prefer the younger economist 
to throw down the gauntlet of fresh thought, and risk 
his reputation as fearlessly as Arnold Toynbee did. 

In one respect at least Mr. Price is very optimistic. 
He sees ‘‘ an improvement in human nature as between 
masters and men.” For our part we are not sure that 
this goes beyond an unwilling submission on the part 
of the former to the existence of Trade-Unions as a 
“* necessary evil,” while the latter are certainly surprised 
at and resent the corresponding combinations of 
employers which are the logical outcome of the men’s 
organizations. It seems time that economists were 
reconsidering their attitude as half-hearted apologists 
of Trade-Unions. This attitude was, no doubt, justified 
up till the present time ; the main body of public opinion 
was against trade unions, and little attempt was made 
either to understand or guide their policy. [t was 
necessary for economic science to show that a high wage 
and reasonable hours were claims which must be allowed, 
not because comfort was desirable and the national 
income large enough to afford it, but because the future 
of British labour depended on working-men being able 
to give their children adequate nourishment, time for 
education, and opportunity for the acquirement of 
technical skill. But now that ‘‘ we are all Socialists,” 
according to the leader of the Opposition, Political 
Economy can best serve the nation by resuming its 
function of unsparing criticism of the doubtful parts 
of Trade-Union policy. Regulations which enforce 
arbitrary restrictions on labour, and tend to the forma- 
tion of a privileged labour class denying the universal 
right of apprenticeship to and practice of a skilled 
trade, should not be defended by those who believe, 
as economists must, that the salvation of the nation is 
to be found in the increasing of the National Dividend 
rather than in any schemes for redistributing it, and 
who teach that our industrial supremacy depends on 
our workmen being the best fed, best educated, and 
best skilled workmen in the field of competition. 
Trade-Unionism should now be regarded as full 
grown ; not as a youthful body which may be pardoned 


a good deal of indiscretion, but an organization which | 


is best served by honest condemnation when its methods 
are doubtful. 
fidence in taking a contract or laying down a policy 
that extends over six months, the time for plain speaking 
has come. There will be no peace so long as working- 
men hold to their conviction that their wages come out 


of the employers’ pocket instead of out of the produce. 


of capital and labour working together. There is, in- 


deed, one quarter in which the men seem to have realized . 


The Saturday Review; 


In days when no employer has any con-. 
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this, and where the value ofa strongly organized Trade- 
Union is clearly seen—in South Wales, where the sliding 
scale has been maintained for over twenty years. But 
it is impossible to be even hopeful of Mr. Price’s 
favourite method of conciliation in face of the lament- 
able breakdown of the Midlands Board last year. 


A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND, 


‘A History of Newfoundland.” By D. W. Prowse. 
London: Macmillan. 1897. 


PS PROWSE'S large, handsome, ill-arranged 

book must have cost its compiler an infinite amount 
of trouble. It calls itself a history, but contains an 
enormous amount of interesting matter that is in no 
wise historical ; in some parts it resembles a gazetteer, 
in others a controversial pamphlet, in others we are lost 
in interminable tables of statistics, or take long excur- 
sions into natural history. To any reader interested in 
the modern political problems of Newfoundland it is in- 
valuable as giving clear statements of the three diffi- 
culties which beset this bleak and remote colony—the 
interminable quarrels with the French as to fishing 
rights, the financial crises, and the bitter and disre- 
putable party squabbles of the local Parliament. 

The authoris a patriotic Newfoundlander, with a strong 
bias towards believing that the British Government is. 
and always has been responsible for all the troubles of 
his native island. For example, Judge Prowse can 
see the mote in the eyes of the Bostonians of 1764, 
and their ‘‘ignorant impatience of taxation” (p. 300) ; 
but is not the beam in his own fairly evident when he 
suggests that England ought to extinguish the French 
fishery rights in Newfoundland by the simple process of 
ceding Dominica or Sierra Leone and the Hinterland to 
M. Hanotaux as a compensation for them (p. 555)? 
We wonder what the inhabitants of those more tropical 
possessions of the British Crown would say of the 
Minister who should propose to barter them away for 
the benefit of the 200,000 inhabitants of Newfoundland. 

We have not the least intention of disputing that the 
French are bad neighbours on the Treaty shore, or that 
Lord Bute in 1763 and Lord Liverpool in 1814 erred. 
grievously in not forcing the French Government to 
sign away these troublesome rights. When France 
was down it would have been both feasible and expe- 
dient to exact from her the cession of, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon and the abrogation of the clauses in the Treaty 
of Utrecht on which she rests her pretensions. But. 
since our ancestors made the mistake we must take the. 
consequences, and patch up what modus vivendi we can, 
though France is unreasonable and encroaching. It is 
not worth our while to risk a European war on a cod- 
and-lobster question, even though we hold that our 
case is obviously just. Arbitration might perhaps 
be possible; but, as Judge Prowse remarks, the New- 
foundlanders will not allow us to tryit. ‘* England. 
is always on the losing side: she is like a rich cor- 
poration, a railway, or an insurance company—against 
whom juries always give verdicts” (p. 551). This 
being so, we must acquiesce in the rather unsatis- 
factory agreement of 1890, hard though this may be on 
the Newfoundlanders. The Colonists cannot doubt 
that the terms would have been a good deal worse for 
them if they had been a small independent State dealing 
directly with France and her navy. It must comfort 
them, too, to know that the French fishing industry is 
declining in spite of the exorbitant bounty by which it 
is maintained. ‘‘ There are not more than 2,500 genuine 
Frenchmen sent out to the cod fishery, and they cost 
the home exchequer annually at least 3,000,000 francs.” 
The moment the bounty is withdrawn the French Trans- 
atlantic fishery will cease to be prosecuted. Time, the 
inexorable logic of events and the gradual failing of the 
fish on the Treaty shore are all working on the side of 
the Colonists. 

The dealings of the Home Government with the. 
Newfoundland Legislature have always been rendered 
very difficult by the absurd party violence of the political 
factions in the Colony. We find the best excuse for 
any blunders of the Colonial Office in the fact that it 
has to negotiate alternately with politicians who mis~ 
represent each other’s actions and projects in the most. 
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distracting manner, and are ready to risk anything to 
secure a party triumph. We need only quote Judge 

wse’s remarks on the election petitions of 1893 and 
the financial crisis of 1894 to make it clear that 
Colonial secretaries have strange persons to deal 
with :— 

‘One thing comes out most clearly: politicians on 
both sides have helped to bring our unfortunate Colony 
into disrepute by the fierce rancour and bitter personal 
hate which characterized their struggles. In their mad 
desire for revenge on each other true patriotism dis- 
appeared, and the vital interests of our Colony were 
entirely ignored. .... Persons well acquainted with 
Newfoundland politics see clearly that there was no real 
principle involved, that there was not a pin to choose 
between the Goodrich and Whiteway politicians. All 
the turmoil, disorder and bad feeling caused by these 
election petitions and the contests they created, the 
disgrace and degradation of the Colony, were simply 
the outcome of rage and vindictiveness. .... How 
any set of politicians aware of the condition of the 
Colonial finance, and as bank directors cognizant of the 
state of trade, could hdve ventured on this wild career, 
and rushed the island down headlong to ruin, seems 
utterly unintelligible, except on the supposition that 
quum (sic) deus vult perdere prius dementat. The 
teal interests of the Colony are never considered” 
(pp- 534,535). 

In the purely historical part of the book there is an 
enormous amount of interesting information, much of 
which has not before appeared in print. The French 
wars are the period best dealt with: the numerous con- 
temporary journals and despatches, given at length in 
the appendices, present us with very life-like pictures 
of the desperate struggles between a few hundreds of 
men, lost in the fog and snow, which form the main 
annals of the eighteenth century in this bleak and 
remote Colony. Before Canada became English, New- 
foundland formed a weak and isolated outpost station 
of the Empire, cut off from the main body of our 
possessions by the French establishment at Louisbourg 
in Cape Breton. It was repeatedly assailed, and more 
than once seemed on the verge of falling into the hands 
of the enemy. As late as 1762, long after Quebec had 
fallen, an expedition sent directly from France suc- 


ceeded in capturing St. John’s. The place was retaken, . 


however, before the year was out by Colonel Amherst, 
and since that date has never been seriously assailed. 
All through the War of American Independence it 
escaped molestation, even after our fleet had lost com- 
mand of the high seas in 1780-81. During the French 
revolutionary war Admiral Richery paid a flying visit to 
the island in 1796 with seven sail of the line, but retired in 
haste after burning a few fishing stages and taking half a 
dozen merchantmen. All the predatory expeditions of 
the French squadrons which got out to sea during the 
eat war were equally ineffective : their leaders lived 
in hourly terror of seeing British sails upon the horizon, 
and never stayed long enough at any one spot to make 
themselves really dangerous. Richery in this remote 
ion dared not attack St. John’s, though it was 
defended by nothing more than a few hundred militia 
and a local regiment, the ‘‘ Royal Newfoundland,” 
formed during the previous year to garrison the capital 
and its forts. We wonder, by the way, why Judge 
Prowse does not tell us more about this corps, which 
yed a creditable part in repelling the American 
invasions of Canada in 1812 and 1813. He finds 
room for so many local chronicles of small import- 
ance that we think he might have spared a paragraph 
or two for the campaigns in which his countrymen took 


- Another subject on which we might have expected to 
find more information is the history of the unfortunate 
Beothucs, the original inhabitants of the island. It is 
not a pleasant tale to tell, but cannot be properly 
slurred over in a chronicle of Newfoundland. Prac- 
tically they were, like the Tasmanians, killed off by the 
colonists, though starvation and disease aided in their 
destruction. Judge Prowse finds little more to say 
about their end than that they were irreclaimably 
savage, and more than once murdered stray whites. 
We should have liked to have heard more of the other 
side: of the story: as there is a drawing of the last 
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Beothuc survivor, ‘‘Mary March,” inserted in the 
volume at p. 384, we might have been given her history 
—which is on record and in print.. A patriotic New- 
foundlander may not care to dwell upon these unhappy 
details of colonization, but his book is not complete 
without them. 


JAPANESE ART. 


‘* Japanese Illustration : a History of the Arts of Wood. 
cutting and Colour Printing in Japan.” By 
Edward F. Strange, M.J.S. London: George 
‘Bell & Sons. 1897. 


1? a recently published treatise on ‘‘ Beauty and Art” 

a well-known practical decorator tilts fiercely at the 
art of Japan, and some of his contemptuous sentences 
are worth quoting. ‘‘It is a little difficult to discuss 
Japanese ornament,” he says, ‘‘with patience and 
reasonableness. Ordinarily we do not say of any man 
that he can draw until he has accurately delineated 
things which of their nature demand complete exact- 
ness, such as the human form, or a fine cathedral 
interior with arcades and vaultings in many planes. 
Now a Japanese artist never under any circumstances 
draws such things as these, and from what one sees of 
his work one may say with confidence that he is unable 
to do so. You may search in vain and never find a 
Japanese design which could be called well balanced, 
and which readily arrived at a good ‘repeat,’ as an 
Italian’s almost always does. Viewed in due relation 
to Greek art, or sixteenth-century Renaissance art, or 
the work of Botticelli, Diirer, Van Eyck, Rembrandt, 
Millais and Burne-Jones, Japanese work can have no’ 
definite position whatever, and must*be marked ‘ no- 
where’; and no one who has any wide and well- 
considered views on art and artists could ever make 
the mistake of extolling it as art.” 

Now we make this long quotation, not because we 
commend it, but because it seems to us to have a 
certain significance at the moment. Far indeed from 
commending it, we hardly remember to have come 
across any artistic criticism so wanting in discernment 
or so unreasonable in its conclusion. Here certainly 
are signs with a vengeance of that lack of ‘‘ patience 
and reasonableness” which the writer himself very 
frankly confesses.to start with are qualities difficult to 
attain in the discussion of Japanese art. But why does 
he find them difficult to attain? Why does a man with 
this artist’s natural and trained eye for decoration, and 
with his immense practical experience in decorative 


work, let himself go thus wildly adrift, now laying 


down rigid canons of European art as if they must 
necessarily be of universal obligation, now ruling the 
Eastern artist clean out of court because his qualities 
are not those natural to us Westerns? Here surely is 
an attitude of mind so extravagant that it can be born 
only of reaction. Precisely, that is just what has hap- 
pened. The art of Japan has been so irrelevantly be- 
lauded, so affectedly and witlessly parodied, that an 
able man with a strong strain in him of Western 
sanity may be almost forgiven revolting against the 
whole thing, may entirely be forgiven losin 

his temper a little and growing a thought scornfu 
and abusive. In our admiration of Japanese art, rightly 
understood, we will yield to none; but it assuredly is, 
essentially Japanese art, essentially, that is, in its aims 
and methods, not that of our Western world; and 
though there is much in it from which we may learn 
with profit, when we try to imitate it, to transplant 
those aims and methods wholesale into our own prac- 
tice, we merely produce curiosities in art which, what- 
ever their cleverness and at first their attractive element 
of surprise may be, speedily become wearisome, nay, 
even ridiculous. For in the world of art temperament 
is almost everything—the temperament of the indi- 
vidual, of the time, of the nation, of the race; and in 
temperament the Western world is fundamentally not at 
one with the Eastern—the Englishman is not at one with 
the Japanese. No doubt it is sometimes said that art is 
cosmopolitan, it knows nothing about nationalities. In 
one sense this saying is absolutely true and altogether 
healthy ; in another sense no saying could be more false 
and disastrous. If the speaker means that art is many- 


sided, that no man, or nation, or time has embraced or © 
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ever can embrace every side of it, that in respect of it 
we cannot lay down absolute laws as in a matter of 
exact science, and, therefore, that a wise spirit can 
appreciate and learn from every one of its manifesta- 
tions, then he talks sense, he recalls us from our pre- 
judices, he emancipates us. But if he means that 
national instincts, traditions, surroundings, should 
count for nothing, that, setting them all at defiance, we 
may pick and choose here, there, and everywhere, as 
the trivial fancy takes us, then, on the contrary, he 
talks nonsense; nonsense moreover, unfortunately, 
which experience proves to us is at moments curiously 
seductive, and works sad havoc so far as serious artistic 
effort is concerned. - 

We have been led into these general remarks by a 
sense of how much contemporary art has suffered from 
the immature and amateurish consideration which of 
late years has been expended, even amongst artists, 
upon Japanese pictorial art, and not by Mr. Strange’s 
book immediately under notice. For Mr. Strange’s 
book, alike from the point of view of history and of art, 
is most useful, and its method of arrangement excellent. 
When we keep our heads cool, when we refuse to let 
ourselves run riot amid esthetic extravagances and 
affectations, it is hard to be too enthusiastic over the 
art of Japan in its various manifestations : and Japanese 
woodcuts and colour-prints have this especially to 
commend them, that not only are they of an extra- 
ordinary excellence, but their acquisition is still possible 
to the man of fine taste and limited means. For such 
connoisseurs Mr. Strange has produced a guide-book 
altogether admirable, and we heartily wish both theni’ 
and it all prosperity. 


SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. 


South Africa: its People, Progress and Problems.” 
By W. F. Purvis and L. V. Biggs. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1897. 

**South Africa as It Is.” By F. Reginald Statham. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1897. 

“South Africa.” By George M‘Call Theal, LL.D. 
Fourth Edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1897. 


MESSRS. Purvis and Biggs, regretting ‘‘ that 
popular ignorance on South African men and 
matters is colossal,” have compiled a work addressed 
‘to the man in the street, who is the final court of 
appeal in Imperial policy.” The book only claims 
to be popular ; but that is no reason why it should 
be inaccurate regarding the natives and unfair to the 
Dutch. The authors are largely indebted to Theal 
for their ethnographic information; but they did not 
always understand him, and have accordingly fallen 
into error. Thus they speak of the ‘‘negro caste,” 
and on pp. 85-87 describe the habits, beliefs and 
characters of the “‘ Bantu” as if they were a single 
tribe. The statement respecting Bantu (p. 87) that 
‘infidelity amongst married women was practically 
unknown” will startle those who know the Bantu 
of the Congo. But ethnographical inaccuracies are 
less important than the unfair account given of the 
“‘hateful Hollander,” and of the Boer, with his ‘‘ un- 
clean personal habits and his fondness for bad liquor, 
the Psalms, homegrown tobacco and widespread expec- 
toration.” The Boer, we are told, ‘‘is arrogant with 
an offensiveness which is peculiar to blatant rural 
ignorance.” As a soldier he is not ‘‘ glorious or even 
brave,” and has occasionally proved himself ‘an 
arrant cur.” The Boer is thus condemned because his 
hes 2 when fighting is to kill his enemy and not get 
killed himself, for which purpose he uses any cover that 
may be available. The section of the book entitled 
“Problems” is mainly a statement of Uitlander 
grievances, in which there is abundant declamation 
but a lack of facts and figures. The authors admit that 
‘* Colonial politics are on a lamentably low level both 
as to honesty and democratic statesmanship.” Unfor- 
tunately the@is no hope of improvement by British 
interference ; for ‘‘ English sentiment is only too 
frequently little less than cant,” and ‘‘so long as 
English Liberals at home tolerate the slaughter of white 
women and children in chemical factories and malo- 
dorous slums, their mock-serious assaults upon alleged 
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pe 


slavery abroad will carry but little conviction to any 
who know the facts.” . 

Mr. Statham’s book is equally extreme on the other 
side. It tells us the Dutch view of South African 
politics since 1877. British administration during the 
past twenty years has been a sad story of vacillation, 
fad and blunder, as every student of the subject knows 
and admits. Mr. Statham’s book is a catalogue of the 
blunders and a demonstration of the invariable perfidy 
of British motives. It is, therefore, not quite plea- 
sant reading; but it is useful. It lets us see ourselves 
as the Boers see us. It explains the Boer position with 
a precision of statement and an array of facts an 
figures which are in striking contrast to the vague 
declamation of the Uitlander. But unfortunately Mr. 
Statham is such a hostile witness that he distorts an 
exaggerates his case, and accordingly cannot be trusted. 
The main object of his book is to show that the policy 
of the confederation of South Africa, which was ad- 
vanced by Lord Carnarvon and Sir Bartle Frere, has 
been responsible for nearly all the subsequent trouble. 
Mr. Statham argues his case with great ability ; but he 
does not convince us. On the contrary, he confirms 
our belief that confederation was the right ideal to aim 
at, and that the existing difficulties are due not to the 
attempt to carry out the scheme, but to the fact that the 
attempt failed. Lord Carnarvon had greater foresight 
than administrative capacity. Sir Bartle Frere did not 
understand the Boer character and was misled by 
incompetent subordinates ; while Cape Colony, as Mr. 
Statham puts it, ‘‘has seldom been able to deal with 
South African matters save in a grasping and selfish 
spirit.” No wonder, therefore, that confederation in 
1877 was impossible. But ten years later, as Mr, 
Statham admits, the ill-feeling occasioned had been for- 
gotten, and the Dutch and English were working 
harmoniously for a common end. Then, however, came 
the intrusion of the millionaire into South African 
politics and the revival of racial jealousy. 

A book which deals with the same subject in a very 
different spirit from that of the previous authors is Dr. 
Theal’s ‘‘ South Africa.” ‘‘If you are going back to 
the Sand River Convention,” Sir Bartle Frere is re-~ 
ported to have said to some Boer envoys, ‘‘ you may as 
well go back to the creation.” But to understand the 
political position in South Africa it is necessary to go 
back to a period long prior to even 1852; history re- 

eats itself in South Africa more closely than elsewhere,. 

e are, therefore, glad to see that Dr. Theal’s smaller 
history has reached a fourth edition by its fourth year,. 
A large proportion of the volume is devoted to the 
early days of the European settlements. The story. 
of the downfall of the Dutch Company is of great in-. 
terest at present, for it reads like contemporary history, 
The charges made in 1779 by the Dutch settlers against. 
the Dutch officials are strikingly like those now made. 
against the Transvaal Government by its Uitlander 
opponents. According to Dr. Theal, the officials were 
corrupt and would do nothing without bribes; they. 
were bitterly hostile to foreigners, and at one time 
closed the ports to foreign trade; while the burghers, 
whose industry maintained the country, had no share in, 
the government and were hampered by trade restrictions, , 
The main additions to the present edition are in the 
last five chapters. They record recentevents in Rhodesia, 
the Portuguese possessions, German South-West Africa, 
the British Protectorate, and the Trans-Kei territory, 
and discuss the present condition of Cape Colony. Con-. 
troversial topics in this part of the book are lightly 
and fairly dealt with. The author notes that ‘‘ of late. 
years the policy of the [Transvaal] Government has been. 
unfriendly towards the Cape Colony,” and regrets the. 
ill-feeling thus occasioned. But later on he also points. 
out that ‘‘the unfriendliness was not confined to one, 
side” ; for the long delay in the transfer in Swaziland, 
and the annexation in 1895 of the territory between, 
Zululand and the Portuguese possessions, whereby the. 
Transvaal was finally cut off from the sea, were, he 
thinks, distinctly unfriendly actions. Dr. Theal, how-. 
ever, is still confident of the future. He believes that, 
at length the valley of affliction has been left behind, | 
and that the clouds which hung over South Africa in, 
1896 ‘‘ in God’s good providence are passing away, and. 
the future seems full of good hope.” nob Pac 
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A FIELD-NATURALIST’S ZODIAC. 


**The Migration of Birds.” By Charles Dixon. 
Amended Edition. London: Cox. 1897. 


R. DIXON, who has contributed to the ornitholo- 
gist’s library a dozen books, generally interesting, 
enerally constructed on a principle of literary permuta- 
tions and combinations that suggest, not always dimly, 
the ‘resurrection pie” of our schooldays, has now 
undertaken the task of rewriting one of the most 
criticized of them all. Since its appearance—only two 
years ago, in fact—Mr. Dixon had already given us a 
volume on the migration of British birds, which he now 
confessedly regards as his first original (the italics are 
the author’s) contribution on the subject. The present 
volume must consequently be regarded as an amended 
issue of the work which its author did not claim as 
original. We cannot, within the space deserved by the 
subject, show all the reasons we have for doubting 
whether Mr. Dixon has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded. He has thrown himself so unreservedly 
on the mercy of readers who know how to appreciate 
a confession of errors and a desire to rectify them, that 
no one will be disposed to view the present production 
in any other than the most lenient spirit, until, at any 
rate, the second year of the next century, when Mr. 
Dixon may possibly find occasion to renounce his newer 
heresies. But the number of minor typographical errors 
—as, for example, the spelling of trochillide (p. 57)— 
that have gone uncorrected are too many for forgiveness. 
Yet the book has a place of its own in the ephemeral 
literature of a subject that is viewed differently in the 
light of each succeeding year; and the addition of a 
bibliography containing nearly one hundred and fifty 
references has gone far to atone for what we are bound 
to consider the somewhat scanty acknowledgment to 
Coues, Seebohm and other authorities. 


“* Memories of the Months.” By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
London: Arnold. 1897. 


We have not for a long time met with a more 
ingenuous recipe for the successful compilation of 
what is commonly known as ‘ popular natural his- 
tory” than the one offered, unconsciously perhaps, by 
the author of the garland of scraps—zoological, botanical 
and biographical—before us. ‘‘ Without attempting to 
become a specialist himself, each man has at command 
the accumulated fruits of the labours of specialists.” 
This frank acknowledgment of general indebtedness 
should console all who spend the best years of their life 
in investigating the marriage laws of threadworms, or 
the pre-natal development of marsupials, only that at 
a later day an enterprising journalist may come along 
and annex their contributions to scientific literature for 
the benefit of the simple readers of popular magazines. 
It is a division of labour without a corresponding divi- 
sion of profits, but where the many benefit the few 
must suffer ; and the man who lives with one eye glued 
to the microscope must find in his labours their own 
reward. Most of what Sir Herbert Maxwell gives us 
here we have read elsewhere, as he admits in the preface ; 
but that need not in any way detract from the interest 
of a work, a collection, as it were, of the short stories of 
mature, which is sure to find and please many readers. 
For the reader of to-day, with no time for the perusal 
of voluminous works on single subjects, affects just such 
a sheaf as our author has bound for him, a hurried 
review of close on a hundred subjects, ranging from 
bird-migration to mistletoe, and compressed within 
three times as many pages. Many of the sketches, 
indeed, are so slight, and the writer abandons one for 
the next with such breathless haste, that we find our- 
selves regretting that one-half of his essays could not 
have been doubled in length at the cost of deleting 
the rest. Compression of the extreme kind, unless a 
o~ deal more time be devoted to it than we imagine 

e author has spared in the present instance, courts error 
both of omission and commission, the former more par- 
ticularly. There is, for instance, something wrong about 
an account of the Great Crested Grebe which does not 
mention the curiously lobed feet, or in a comparison of 
our stoat and weasel without allusion to their strange 
confusion in Ireland, where, in fact, but one of them 
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occurs. The errors in the book are, we hasten to 
admit, few in number. To one, however, we must find 
space to take exception. Even if, as the author says, 
‘there are no more remorseless revolutionists than 
men of science,” their destructiveness has, we are sure, 
not carried them so far as to assign to the Salmonide 
‘fan exalted place among the haute nobdlesse of scal 
creatures.” The naturalist, who has but recently been 
taught to set the crow, for specialized organization at 
any rate, above the eagle, surely knew in his infancy 
that the perch comes first, and the salmon kind com- 
paratively low, in the social scale of fishes. 

The title of the book was not happily chosen, for it 
involved the very difficult task of assigning to each 
month the subjects most appropriate, and we are unable 
to congratulate the author on the manner in which he 
has met this self-imposed difficulty. There were, for 
example, at least two other months of the twelve with 
which bird-migration might more properly have been 
associated than January ; dry-fly-fishing should scarcely 
have been discussed in August; and the slight notes 
on the vexed question of adders and their young might 
at least have been reserved for the month in which 
young adders are abroad. ‘ 

Of the appearance of the book there is not much to 
be said. The marginal titles are convenient, but there 
was room for a supplementary cross-index. The few 
illustrations seem for the most part reproductions, none 
too happy, of originals that must have had consider- 
able merit. 


“The Woodland Life.” By Edward Thomas. Lon- 
don: Blackwood. 1897. 


More agreeable in appearance at any rate, if not 
quite in matter, is the charming little volume of idyllic 
natural history recently issued by Messrs. Blackwood, 
a portion of which is in the form of a diary, not unlike 
the arrangement adopted in the foregoing. We could 
have wished indeed that the entire book had been in 
this form. The public taste in the matter of such 
literature is very uncertain, but we are disinclined to 
believe that there can be a continual demand for the 
reprint of highly coloured sketches of nature, which, 
though admirably adapted to occupy the regulation 
space allotted to ‘‘turnovers” in the evening papers, 
have only an ephemeral value. Mr. Thomas discourses 
pleasantly enough of his mole-catchers, of nesting- 
birds, and woods awakened by the touch of spring; 
and his pages are freer from error than those of one or 
two other recent exponents of these well-worn themes. 
But the use of such slight reading is to afford a change 
from the graver matters that fill the rest of the papers 
with which, to the detriment of our eyesight, we are in the 
habit of lessening the monotony of the railway journey. 
To a lasting place on the shelf its claim is slender. 
The concise entries, however, with which the last third 
of the book is filled, are excellent, and will be widely 
appreciated. Whatever success the book enjoys will 
be largely due to the publishers; the get-up is un- 
exceptionable. 


THE NORTH-WEST OF INDIA. 


‘* The North-Western Provinces of India ; their History, 
Ethnology, and Administration. By W. Crooke 
(Bengal Civil Service, retired). London : Methuen. 
1897. 


A WORK such as this, which deals with one of the 

most interesting provinces in the Indian Empire, 
could not have appeared at a more opportune moment. 
It is but a few months ago that an appeal was made to 
the British nation for help in saving from starvation 
some millions of our Indian fellow-subjects. It is certain 
that a large proportion of the many hundred thousands 
of pounds contributed with such prompt generosity 
came from quarters where but an imperfect knowledge 
prevailed of the circumstances and surroupdings of the 
suffering populations to be succoured their great 
distress. Throughout the important division of British 
India known as the North-Western Provinces, the stress 
of famine, as has appeared from the constant reports of 
the Government of India, was felt to a more severe 
degree than in any other district, and for this reason 
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the elaborate information contained in Mr. Crooke’s 
resent work is valuable, embracing as it does almost 
every point bearing on the social life of the people, their 
principal means of subsistence, the physical charac- 
teristics of the province and its general development 
since it came under British rule. 

‘*It is the veritable garden of India, with a soil of 
unrivalled fertility,” and out of a total population of 
over forty-seven millions, nearly thirty-five millions are 
wholly or partially dependent on agriculture for their 
support. It is, therefore, easy to be understood that 
a season of drought, two successive indifferent harvests 
and a consequent scarcity and increased price of food 
grains, such as marked the year 1896; would be in- 
evitably followed by widespread suffering. Since 1860 
the Indian Government has several times, unhappily, 
been called upon to devise measures against famine. 
Mr. Crooke tells us that it is accepted as an esta- 
blished principle that every life shall be, if possible, 
saved, strict responsibility being exacted for all pre- 
ventible mortality. Referring specially to the standard 
Code regulating the administration of relief, he says: 
** On the initiative of Sir John Strachey, then Collector 
of Moradabad, the system of supplying cooked food to 
persons who consented to be temporarily confined in an 
enclosed workhouse was for the first time introduced, 
and secured an admirable check on the class of pro- 
fessional mendicants. The general result is that the 
able-bodied labourer is provided with work at a living 
wage, either on extensive public works managed by a 
trained engineering staff, or on smaller local under- 
takings supervised by the district officials; while the 
sick and weak, old people and young children, are 
relieved in a poorhouse or famine camp, where medical 
attendance is supplied and sanitary rules enforced.” 
These extracts will suffice to show the quality of Mr. 
Crooke’s analysis, a careful study of which will well 
repay the reader. 

In dealing with the question of sanitation the author’s 
observations (written before the occurrences in the 
Bombay Presidency which have recently attracted so 
much attention) point to the difficulties in the way of 
reform, unless considerations of finance and regard 
for the prejudices of the people are entirely set aside. 
Referring to the classes which rigidly enforce the seclu- 
sion of their women, Mr. Crooke remarks : ‘‘ The roads 
may be regularly swept, the street drains periodically 
flushed ; but it is only, after all, the cleansing of the 
outside of the cup and platter; while behind these 
jealously guarded walls lies a region where sanitation 
cannot be enforced without offending the most deeply 
seated prejudices of the people.”’ In addition to the 
subjects above noticed, the progress made in general 
education, in the means of communication, and in the 
development of trade is described with care. A clearly 
drawn table of contents and a complete index add to the 
usefulness of this work. Mr. Crooke may be congratu- 
lated on the success with which he has maintained the 
high standard of the Service. 


FICTION. 


** Salted with Fire.” By George Macdonald, LL.D. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1897. 


[% a moment of anger Dr. Macdonald denounces 
his hero as being ‘‘ the most uninteresting of men.” 
For the first half-hour of the novel we ourselves were 
in a similar temper. The hero, Mr. James Blatherwick, 
son of a Scots farmer, was then a student of divinity at 
Edinburgh. There was nothing to whet our curiosity 
in that fact. It seemed to portend an orgie of the 
theological wantoning with which popular novelists of 
the high-moral-tone school have made us wearily 
familiar. Nor was the author in haste to undeceive us. 
The sixteen-year-old housemaid who attended to the 
student of divinity had charms to which the student 
was not insensible. Mr. Blatherwick, however, had 
been unwilling to entertain honourable intentions, and 
his heartless levity had chilled the damsel. That 
brought about a crisis. Next time she gave him 


tea, her love for the boor unwittingly expressed itself, 
and then, in shame, she ‘‘ sank on the floor senseless.” 
“Seized with an overmastering repentance that 
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brought back with a rush all his tenderness, James 
sprang to her, lifted her in his arms, laid her on 
the sofa, and lavished caresses upon her, until 
at length she recovered sufficiently to know where 
she lay—in the false paradise of his arms, with 
him kneeling over her in a passion of regret, the 
first passion he had ever felt or manifested towards her, 
pouring into her ear words of incoherent dismay— 
which, taking shape as she revived, soon became 
promises and vows. Thereafter the knowledge that he 
had committed himself, and the conviction that he was 
henceforth bound to one course in regard to her, 
wherein he seemed to himself incapable of falsehood, 
unhappily freed him from the self-restraint then most 
imperative upon him, and his trust in his own honour 
became the last loop of the snare about to entangle his 
and her very life. At the moment when a genuine love 
would have hastened to surround the woman with 
bulwarks of safety, he ceased to regard himself as his 
sister’s keeper. Even thus did Cain cease to be his 
brother’s keeper, and so slew him.” All this was un- 
promising ; but, strange to say, it turned out to be the 
prelude to an extremely able study of human nature. 
Resembling Mr. Meredith, Dr. Macdonald has a keen 
perception of some of the frailties of man, and as an 
embodiment of egoism James Blatherwick is a character 
not less impressive than the well-known Willoughby 
Pattern. The two blackguards, it is true, move in 
different social planes ; but their ends are shaped by 
destinies of the same kind. To epitomize his tale 
would be to do Dr. Macdonald an injustice. Suffice 
it to say that we have read it with considerable 
pleasure. 


‘*The Octave of Claudius.” By Barry Pain. London 
and New York: Harpers. 1897. 


Mr. Pain’s novel has many merits, but it has one 
fatal defect. It deals with lunatics. Mr. Pain may 
quote what seem like precedents justifying what he has 
done, for example, ‘‘ Haunted and the Haunted,” by 
Lord Lytton. Any such precedent, however, is more 
apparent than real. The illusions and the delusions 
with which Lord Lytton dealt left no jar on one’s humane 
or artistic sensibilities ; neither was one shocked when 
Lever’s hilarious lunatic killed himself in an experiment 
with his own invention. Mr. Pain’s lunatics, however, 
are not of that sort. They are simply horrible. They 
are not fair game for any novelist. That he has used 
them is the more deplorable inasmuch as the book, 
in other respects, shows some talent. 


‘* A Rash Verdict.” By Leslie Keith. 2 vols. London : 
Bentley. 1897. 

‘* Leslie Keith ” is an exasperating person. Recently 
he wrote a Kailyard story, showing his knowledge of 
Lowland Scots. Now he has published an essay in fiction 
in order to show how admirably he can write in English. 
He does write fairly well, but that is his only merit. 
The plot is ridiculous. It concerns Mr. Thrale, a 
wealthy merchant; Miss Margaret Thrale, his niece ; 
and Mr. Marcus Gale, a young lawyer. The merchant 
asked the lawyer to carry through a large financial 
transaction on lines which the lawyer considered dis- 
honest, and the merchant was shown to the door. It 
is not stated why Mr. Thrale, who, presumably, being 
an old man of affairs, had solicitors of his own, went to 
Mr. Gale. That is one of the /acun@ in ‘ Leslie 
Keith” ’s work, which the author strives to conceal 
with absurd artifice. Thus: ‘‘He was then about to 
make a fresh disposition of his property, and in 
his will, drawn up in Margaret’s favour, he branded 
the young man who had been his self-constituted 
judge. It was, perhaps, natural that in the first 
heat of his displeasure he should think of Marcus 
Gale as a dangerous acquaintance for her; but it 
was, all the same, the foolishest piece of revenge a 
man of sense ever lent himself t6; it might either be 
laughably futile, since Margaret and Gale might never 
meet, or it might cut deeply at the happiness of the 
young girl whom he truly loved.” Nevertheless, in the 
“fresh disposition of his property,” Mr. Thrale ordained 
that his wealth should not be Margaret’s if Mar- 
garet married Mr. Gale. That is the ridiculous plot. 
The working out is equally artificial and similarly com- 
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t. There is not a single characterin the book 
im whom a human being can take the slightest 
interest. All the characters are mere puppets. ‘‘ Leslie 
Keith,” as we have remarked, writes fairly well; but 
in the matter of his style, as in that of the structure 
of his theme, he will be none the worse for a shock to 
his self-esteem. ‘‘She would have liked,” he writes, 
*€to have said something kind if she had only known 
how to do it.” A few lessons in grammar would help 
‘‘Leslie Keith” to make a better job of his next 
essay in fiction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


"THE édition de luxe of ‘‘The Works of Rudyard 
Kipling,” which Messrs. Macmillan are limiting to 
one thousand and fifty copies, seems likely to be fully 
subscribed for in advance of publication. A new depar- 
ture has been made in the grouping of the stories, so as 
to bring together those dealing with similar subjects or 
individuals. Two tales, ‘‘ Bitters Neat” and ‘‘ Haunted 
Subalterns,” which appeared in the first Indian edition 
ten years ago, have been added to ‘‘ Plain Tales from 
the Hills,” and the Mowgli stories have been collected 
into one volume. The first of the twelve volumes con- 
tains a new portrait of the author, etched from life by 
Mr. William Strang. 


As a rule the publishing house of William Heinemann 
‘«pullulates ” with new projects ; at the present moment 
the quiet of satiety is upon it. Only two books are pro- 
mised for the immediate future, Sir John Fitch’s ‘ Life 
of Matthew and Thomas Arnold” and Professor Dow- 
den’s ‘‘ History of French Literature,” which may both 
be expected next week. As to fiction, Mr. Heinemann 
says he is holding his hand, and for the same reason 
that accounts for the air of comparative somnolence at 
present overhanging his establishment. That reason 
is the enormous commercial success attending Mr. 
Caine’s latest. Mr. Heinemann deciares that his client 
has provided the public with just the article they want, 
and in proof thereof he cites the record fact that since 
the publication some weeks ago of ‘‘ The Christian” 
the sales have averaged a thousand a day, and a new 
edition of twenty thousand is in contemplation ! 
Amazing ! 

Mr. Hall Caine will not attain immortality, but his 
name will be remembered for some time in the publish- 
ing office of the ‘‘ Windsor Magazine,” where ‘‘ The 
Christian” saw serial light. Messrs. Ward, Lock 
& Co. not unnaturally expected that the issue of the 
book would also be in their hands, more especially as 
they had spent lavishly in advertising it. But Mr. 
Caine made other arrangements. Messrs. Ward, Lock 
& Co. will also make other arrangements with all future 
serial writers in their magazine. 


Stratford-on-Avon has long been the Mecca of 
Boston young men and maidens, and its inhabitants 
are well accustomed to the weird speech and manners 
of their visitors. But Shakspeare’s birthplace does 
not exhaust the aspirations of Yankee pilgrims. They 
have found out Milton’s home, and in Chalfont St. 
Giles, the Buckinghamshire village from which issued 
** Paradise Lost,” may now be heard Amanda’s strident 
voice calling her weary-eyed ‘‘ pop’s” attention to the 
beauties of the place in general (and they are many) 
and of Milton’s cottage in particular. The present 
inhabitants of that house, by the way, do not favour 
free trade in literary pilgrimages : they have instituted 
a sixpenny tariff. But what Bostonian would not 
cheerfully pay ten times that amount for the delight of 
talking in Massachusetts parlours of his pleasant rest, 
one sunny afternoon, in the low-ceiled room where 
Milton wrote the “‘ Paradise ” ? 


The following works, which from their theological 
interest may be classed together, are in preparation at 
Messrs. Longmans :—‘‘ The Perfect Life,” by Canon 
Knox Little ; ‘‘ The Threshold of the Sanctuary : being 
Short Chapters on the Inner Preparation for the Priest- 
hood,” by Principal B. W. Randolph; ‘‘ The Validity 
pA Papal Claims,” consisting of the five lectures 

elivered in Rome by Dr. F. Nutcombe Oxenham; a 
version in Greek of the ‘‘ Answer of the Archbishops of 
England to the Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII. on 
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English Ordination” ; and ‘‘ The Heavenly Stairs ; on, 
a Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners,” by the Rey 
George Seymour Hollings. 


One of the most interesting issues next week will be 
the posthumous work of M. Taine, the English rights, 
of which have been secured by Mr. Fisher Unwin. It 
consists of notes made by the great historian during 
his journeys as examiner for the military school of 
Saint-Cyr, and is entitled ‘‘ Journeys through France: 
being Impressions of the Provinces.” Mr. Unwin is 
also introducing a rival to Mr. Arthur Morrison in 
slum literature in the person of Mr. W. Somerset 
Maugham, whose forthcoming novel, ‘‘ Lizaof Lambeth,” 
is said to be grimly realistic. The long-promised first 
volume of ‘‘ Builders of Greater Britain” is to be ready 
on Monday next.” 


The famous Coptic Psalter, which was discovered 
among the ruins of an ancient monastery in Upper 
Egypt some two years ago, is being translated in its 
entirety by Dr. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum, 
and is to be shortly published by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 
The hundred and fifty-six leaves of the papyrus are 
written in a clear, bold hand, and contain no coloured 
ornamentation. An interesting inclusion is the spurious 
CLI. Psalm. 

There seems to be a steady demand for works on our 
Indian Empire. Two new volumes on this subject are 
being added to Messrs. Sampson Low’s “ Library of 
Travel and Adventure.” The first, of a sporting nature, 
is entitled ‘‘How I Shot My Bears; or, Two Years” 
Camp Life in Kullu and Lahoul,” by Mr. R. H. Tyacke; 
and the second, of more practical utility, ‘‘On the 
Indian Hills : Coffee-planting in Southern India.” The 
same firm is supplementing their series, ‘‘ Preachers 
of the Age,” with a book of sermons by Dr. J. Guinness 
Rogers, which is called ‘‘ The Gospel in the Epistles,” 
and is dedicated to Mr. Gladstone. 


Messrs. Sampson Low’s autumn contributions to 
fiction include ‘‘ Barbara Blomberg,” Professor Georg 
Ebers’s historical romance of the days of Charles V.; 
Mr. W. Clark Russell’s new story, ‘‘ The Two Captains” ; 
‘“‘Hernani the Jew,” by Mr. A. N. Homer; ‘‘ The Ex- 
ploits of Myles Standish,” by Mr. Henry Johnson; and 
‘The Carstairs of Castle Craig,” edited from the 
Notes of John Ffoulke Carstairs, Esq., by Mr. Hartley 
Carmichael. 

On the 17th inst. Messrs. Harper & Brothers, late 
Osgood, Mcllvaine, will issue George Du Maurier’s 
posthumous novel, ‘“‘ The Martian,” in single-volume 
form. 

Mr. Harbutt Dawson, whose name has been asso- 
ciated with Continental economics, is issuing next week, 
through Messrs. Chapman & Hall, his studies of the 
present social movements and legislation in the Swiss 
Republic. 

A collection of essays by Mrs. Mona Caird on the 
eternal question of ‘‘ The Morality of Marriage” is in 
preparation by Mr. George Redway. Other works 
coming from this house are ‘‘ The Curiosities of Bird 
Life,” by Mr. Charles Axon; ‘‘The Story of Our 
English Towns,” by Mr. P. H. Ditchfield; and an 
enlarged edition, in two volumes, of Mr. C. W. Hecke~ 
thorne’s ‘‘ Secret Societies of All Ages and Countries.” 


The latest volume in Mr. Elliot Stock’s ‘‘ Popular 
County History Series” is to be devoted to Cambridge- 
shire, and is undertaken by the Rev. E. Conybeare, an 
antiquary of repute in the district. Some light is 
thrown on the Cymric settlement in the Fens subse- 
quent to the Roman evacuation of Britain. 


The fifth volume of Gregorovius’s ‘‘ History of the 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages,” translated from the 
German by Mrs. Hamilton, will shortly be issued by: 
Messrs. George Bell. 


The title that has been chosen by the veteran novelist, 
Miss Sarah Tytler, for her new romance is ‘‘ The 
Witch-Wife.” Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish’ 
it this month, together with a novel by Mr. Owen Hall, 
who, with his title of ‘‘ Jetsam,” is encroaching some- 
what on a prior claim of Mr. Merriman. 


The Cambridge University Press is preparing a. 
facsimile edition of the Codex Beze. The four hundred. 
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pages of the MS. are being reproduced by M. Dujardin, 
by the heliogravure process. 


A more permanent form is to be given to Mr. G. W. 
Steevens’s impressions of the Thessalian campaign in 
the volume which Messrs. Blackwood are publishing, 
entitled ‘‘ With the Conquering Turk : the Confessions 
of a Bashi-Bazouk.” 


_ Mr. Macqueen is commencing his autumn campaign 
with three works of fiction and a volume of stories from 
the land of the Round Table, by Mr. W. H. Frost, 
which he calls ‘*The Court of King Arthur.” The 
titles of the novels are ‘‘ Faith, Hope and Charity,” by 
Mr. John Le Breton ; ‘‘ The Red-Painted_ Box,” by Mrs. 
Connor Leighton ; and ‘‘ A Girl’s Awakening,” by Mr. 
J. H. Crawford, who is chiefly known for his researches 
among the wild flowers of Scotland. 


Two more artistic productions are forthcoming from 
Ruskin House—‘‘The Hesperides,” ten songs from 
Herrick, set to music by Joseph S. Moorat ; and Milton’s 
Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, illustrated 
by Mr. T. H. Robinson and Miss Emily Harding. 


A very elaborate production is promised in Mr. 
Walter Crane’s edition of Spenser’s ‘‘ Shepheard’s 
Calender,” which Messrs. Harper Brothers are about 
to publish: it will be freely illustrated with original 
pictures and designs by the artist himself. Another 
noteworthy book which is due from Albemarle Street 
is ‘‘ White Man’s Africa,” by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, 
with drawings by Mr. Caton Woodville. 


John Knox’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation of Scot- 
land” has been rendered into modern spelling by Mr. 
Charles J. Guthrie, and is among Messrs. Black’s early 
productions, together with another volume of Scotch 
interest, ‘‘ Memorials of Dunniker Church, Kirkcaldy,” 
edited by the Rev. William Fairweather. 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons announce that they are 


publishing two new volumes in their ‘‘Greenback” - 


Series of novels, one entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Wylde,” by Linda 
Gardiner, the other ‘‘ Through Another Man’s Eyes,” 
by Eleanor Holmes. 


The list is small of those works which attain the 
distinction of an édition de luxe after having appeared 
in various cheap forms. To the number Messrs. Jarrold 
are adding Mr. Charles Hannan’s novel of Chinese life, 
“The Capital of Pekin,” which was originally pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sonnenschein in London and Messrs. 
Cassell in New York at fifty cents a copy. The other 
works about to be issued by this firm are Maurus Jokai’s 
‘Pretty Michal” and ‘‘A Studio Mystery,” by the 
author of ‘‘ The Devil Tree of El Dorado.” . 


Miss Mabel Peacock has recently completed a third 
volume of humorous and pathetic Dialectic Stories. 
Messrs. Jackson & Sons, Brigg, Lincolnshire, and 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London, are the 
publishers, 


Messrs. Putnam’s Sons’ forthcoming productions are 
a work by Mr. Charles S. Newhall on ‘‘ The Vines of 
North-Eastern America ”; ‘‘ Chronicles of Tarrytown 
and Sleepy Hollow,” by Mr. Edgar Mayhew Bacon, 
which is reminiscent of Washington Irving, and a novel 
of life in Egypt by Miss Annette Lucille Noble, entitled 
** The Professor’s Dilemma.” 


THE THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 


* The Christian Ecclesia. A Course of Lectures on the Early 
‘History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia, and Four 
Sermons.” By Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. London : 
Macmillan. 1897. 


is a book from Cambridge of real value to every 
student of theology and every minister of religion. 
Frederick Maurice stands apart as the one great teacher from 
Cambridge who has influenced and is destined to influence 
more and more the theological teaching of our time. But after 
him Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort are pre-eminent. The four 
together make Cambridge’s contribution to Victorian theology 
A ae value. And in this book we have Dr. Hort at 
t. 

It is to Dr. Hort’s credit—though not to the credit of eccle- 
siastical writers generally that we should have to note it—that 
the tone and temper of his work is such as to cause no offence 
—it is throughout sweetly reasonable. Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, Nonconformists, may all of them study it comfort- 
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ably, and to their great advantage. If there were any general 
desire for Reunion now, these studies in the early history and 
early conceptions of the Ecclesia would be found most helpful 
towards that good end. 

Of the four names by which the first followers of Jesus were 
known—the brothers, the learners, the consecrated ones and 
the Christians—Dr. Hort lays special stress on the second ; 
indeed he seems to think that “the disciples” was the most 
common name for the Twelve, “ whose primary active function 
and permanent fundamental function was discipleship” ; and 
this he maintains must be sharply distinguished from the second 
purpose for which they were formed into a body—namely, the 
sending them forth to preach and to work acts of deliverance. 
It seems a little doubtful whether Dr. Hort does not attach too 
definite a meaning to some of the words and phrases with 
which he deals, demanding of them a more scientific exactitude 
than can properly be applied to them. For instance, he 
says :—“Since Augustine’s time the kingdom of Heaven or 
kingdom of God, of which we read so often in the Gospels, has 
been simply identified with the Christian Ecclesia. This is not 
an unnatural deduction from some of our Lord’s sayings on 
this subject taken by themselves, but it cannot, I think, hold 
its ground when the whole range of His teaching about it is 
comprehensively examined. We may speak of the Ecclesia 
as the visible representative of the kingdom of God, or as the 
primary instrument of its sway, or under other analogous forms 
of language. But we are not justified in identifying the one 
with the other, so as to be able to apply directly to the 
Ecclesia whatever is said in the Gospels about the kingdom of 
Heaven or of God.” To us it seems more reasonable to hold 
that the building of the Ecclesia, the founding of the kingdom, 
and the eternal life, which is St. John’s equivalent for the king- 
dom of the other three Evangelists—all refer vaguely and in 
the way of language thrown out to the one thing—the 
righteous society to be established upon earth. 

One salutary fact, at any rate, becomes evident from Dr. 
Hort’s investigations, and that is that no existing Christian 
society can claim to be Scriptural. We are delivered, all of 
us—let us hope finally delivered—from looking to the Bible, 
and the Bible only, for our religion. “Inthe New Testament,” 
he says, “the word éricxoros, as applied to men, mainly, if not 
always, is zo/ a title, but a description of the Elder’s function” ; 
and he then goes on with these memorable words :—“ In this, 
as in so many other things, is seen the futility of endeavouring 
to make the Apostolic history into a set of authoritative pre- 
cedents, to be rigorously copied without regard to time or place, 
thus turning the Gospel into a second Levitical Code. The 
Apostolic age is full of embodiments of purposes and principles 

the most instructive kind ; but the responsibility of choosing 
the means was left for ever to the Ecclesia itself, and to each 
Ecclesia, guided by ancient precedent on the one hand and 
adaptation to present and future needs on the other. The 
lesson-book of the Ecclesia, and of every Ecclesia, is not a 
law, but a history.” 

Some of the principles which Dr. Hort finds in the Apostoli¢ 
age are these: that the Christian life is the true human life ; 
that the right relations between the members of the Ecclesia 
are simply the normal relations which should subsist between 
members of the human race; that all relations of life, being 
baptized into Christ, become parts and particular modes of 
Christian membership. As to the organization of the early 
Ecclesia, he is careful to point out that the Ecclesia itself—z.e. 
apparently the sum of all its male adult members—is the 
primary body, and it would seem even the primary authority.. 
The offices or officers are merely organs of its corporate 
life for special purposes. 


“ Village Sermons.” By F. G. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret Reader 
in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. London; 
Macmillan. 1897. 


' It was surely of set purpose that Dr. Hort’s son, in bringing 
out this posthumous volume of his father’s sermons, carefully 
noted his various titles and offices, for the most remarkable 
thing about these sermons is their extreme simplicity and the 
entire absence from them of any affectation of learning. It is 
a rare triumph for a man to be both great in scholarship and 
also thoroughly capable as a we to a village congrega- 
tion. This triumph Dr. Hort has achieved, the twelve sermons 
on the Bible being especially noteworthy. 


“Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools.” By the Rev. 
George C. Bell, M.A., Master of Marlborough College. 
London: Macmillan. 1897. 


A cautious little study of the Bible in the light of modern 
criticism, observing the “Law of Parsimony” very strictly, 
should not be called religious teaching. Half a dozen Lent 
lessons on the Church Catechism would have been more 
effectual if the object of Mr. Bell is to build up his boys in the 
Catholic faith. A few chapters of Matthew Arnold would have 
served if his object is to lead them to a love of the Bible as the 
most inspiring of literatures. 

However, the boys who attend carefully to these lessons, and | 
read between the lines, will no longer be in that state of “ intel- 
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lectual innocence” which has allowed some people to reject the 
Christian religion because a herd of Gadarean pigs went mad. 


“ Ourselves, in Relation to a Deity and a Church.” London: 
Redway. 1897. 


The good man who has inflicted this book on a long-suffering 
public seems to have been asleep for the last quarter of a 
century. He must have dozed off soon after hearing a lecture 
at the Hall of Science on “Is the Bible True?” or “An Indict- 
ment of God.” He thinks he is a pioneer of those who eventu- 
ally will “ root up, sweep out and overthrow” the Christian re- 
ligion. He is really a charming survival, in a state of intel- 
lectual innocence, and is hardly to be taken seriously. 

However the reading of his book would be useful for the 
clergy if it were not so vulgarly written ; for all these attacks, 
even old-fashioned attacks of this sort, help to sweep away 
some rubbish and leave the Church cleaner and brighter. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Monologues of the Dead.” By G. W. Steevens. London : 


Methuen. 1897. 


we brilliant monologues may perhaps outrage the 

feelings of the stern classical scholar, but there is no 
doubt that the ordinary man, while admiring their power and 
enjoying their fun, will chuckle over many of them as expressing 
irreverent feelings which he dared scarcely give voice to. What, 
for instance, could be better than this of Xanthippe :—“ You may 
imagine what a load I had to carry with a man like that about 
he ems Always mooning, he was, looking down at his toes 
or up at the sky. And always mumbling to himself about 
squares and names and music and things till you couldn’t get 
a word out of him. And always getting in the way of work, 
and we too poor to keep more than one slave girl. I that had 
been accustomed to twenty or thirty. Lazy? Zeus, you couldn’t 
get that man to work. He’d about all day in the gymnasia 
talking about the gods know what nonsense, stuffing green 
heads with no good you may be quite sure, when he got hold 
of sparks like Glaucon and Alcibiades and the rest of them. I 
can’t make out for the life of me what the young gentlemen saw 
in him, to be always about with him. Why couldn’t he keep to 
folks of his own station? They told me before I married he 
was a stonemason or something of the sort, but I never saw 
any stonemasoning about him for one. And me slaving for 
him all the while and working my fingers to the bone to keep 
the house and children respectable. Yes, and him too. Why, 
do you know it was all I could do to keep that man’s clothes— 
but there, you say you saw him once or twice, sir. I'll warrant 
he was going about with no sandals on, and his tunic in rags. 
His eating nothing but dry bread I didn’t mind, but when it 
came to going into the market-place with a tear in his tunic as 
big as a good-sized fig: What did he care if people said: 
‘There goes Xanthippe’s husband. A nice state she lets him 
go about in.’” This is in Mr. Steevens’s lighter vein, but such 
monologues as those of Alcibiades, Cicero, and Caligula among 
others show a historical insight and imagination which is quite 
remarkable. 


“ Dictionary of Political Economy.” Edited by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S. Vol. II. London: Macmillan. 1897. 


The first volume of Mr. Palgrave’s important work, contain- 
ing letters A—E, appeared in 1894. The second contains letters 
F—M. The list of contributors shows that the best economists 
of our own_country and America have co-operated to make this 
their common storehouse. Probably no one but Mr. Palgrave 
could have gathered such a staff around him, and he is sin- 
cerely to be congratulated and thanked of all who have any 
interest in the science which has so thoroughly lived down its 
reputation as “ dismal.” 


“ Industries and Wealth of Nations.” By Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S.S. London: Longmans. 1897. 


Most people are agreed that the interpretation of statistics is 
at least as important as their collection, and Mr. Mulhall 
worthily follows up his monumental “ Dictionary of Statistics ” 
by the present comparison of the population, energy, industries, 
wealth and burdens of the various nations of Christendom. It 
need scarcely be said that such comparisons are as interesting 
as they are valuable. For instance, the first diagram 
shows that Great Britain comes easily first in wealth 
je head, France and Australia following, with the United 

tates for a good third; and, even in the first few 
pages the attention is caught by striking statements like the 

llowing :—That steam represents more than one-half the 
working power of the world; that distributive energy has in 
the last fifty years increased three times as fast as productive ; 
that agriculture employs 49 per cent. of the working population 
of nations ; that the number of hands employed in Re 
does not reach a million; that 90 per cent. of the American 


continent is still uninhabited. The only criticism that one . 


might make is that Mr. Mulhall sometimes raises a prejudice 
against his figures by statements that must be described as 


“rash.” Within the first seventeen pages we find these :—That . 
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the urban population of France is 24 per cent., of Germany 
30 per cent.; that railways should in all cases be State 

roperty, as they become a terrible monopoly in the hand of 
joint-stock companies ; that inconvertible notes are dishonest 
money. But, as regards the first, Sir Courtenay Boyle’s 
Report put the urban proportion at 37 and 47 per cent, 
respectively. As regards the other two, they may be true or 
they may be false ; they are at least arguable, and we do not 
expect to find them among masses of information that we are 
expected to take as statistical fact. They naturally arouse a 
feeling of suspicion as to the authority of the statistics. 


“Outlines of Economic Theory.” By Herbert Joseph Davenport. 
London: Macmillan. 1897. 


There is some difficulty in placing this book. It covers the 
whole field of economic science ; but the writer has the courage 
to take a line and a method of his own. This is rather baffling 
to one who considers that we do not require any more “sys- 
tems,” and that the line of least resistance for scientific progress 
is to take Marshall’s “ Principles” as summing up all the past 
in economic theory, and to specialize on that foundation. To 
quote the American advertisement :—“ The doctrines of political 
economy are re-stated in terms of adaptation to environment 
as one aspect of the great law of correspondence. Demand is 
made the primary power. Least resistance in the physical 
world emerges as least sacrifice in the world of motive. Upon 
these two notions—that of demand as primary force and of 
sacrifice as primary law of action—is rested a somewhat novel 
conception of value. Novel and important applications thereof 
are made to the theory of money and exchange as well as to 
the science and practice of taxation.” The extent of this new 
departure makes it impossible to criticize it in detail here. The 
following is, perhaps, enough to show that in Mr. Davenport 
we have a new and strong writer :— ; 

“ Political Economy may be stated to bea study of man in 
his commercial and industrial activities. This definition will. 
not be found greatly helpful if attempt is made to apply it. 
The chemistry of farming, or the mechanics of weaving, hardly 
falls within the field of economic investigation. But it is the 
murrain of definitions that, in about the degree that they get 
helpful and mentally tangible, they get inaccurate. No science: 
is properly to be regarded as separated by any definite line of 
demarcation from all others. In some manner, more or less 
remote, all knowledge is related to all other. The field which 
any science covers is mostly a question of point of view. Men’s 
commercial and industrial activities are in countless points of 
contact with questions of social morality and physical health ; 
with questions of pedagogy and jurisprudence ; with chemistry, 
mechanics, and physics ; with law, politics, and medicine ; with 
physiology, sanitation, and dietetics ; with religion, criminology, 
and penology. Geography is handmaid to transportation. 
Geology discloses the gold and silver mines. Astronomy may hide 
the secret of droughts and famines. Evidently enough we need 
a point of view, else Political Economy is not Sociology merely, 
but Sociology and a good deal more. Political Economy 
treats of the commercial and industrial activities of men from 
the standpoint of values and markets. . . . It is more than the. 
science of trades and values ; but its horizon includes only 
whdt falls into view from this point of survey.” 


“ New Thoughts on Current Subjects : Scientific, Social, Philo-. 


sophical.” By the Rev. J. A. Dewe. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1897. 


The first question of the hour which the Rev. J. A. Dewe sets. 
himself to answer in his volume of discoveries is “ Why should 
the sea be salt?” The question is so obvious that one may 
well wonder why it has been left so long unanswered, why: 
former generations should have spared the discovery to shine 
as the brightest jewel in the crown of an already memorable 
year. Wecan see our descendants a thousand years hence 
cramming for an examination : 

Q. What memorable events occurred in the year 1897 ? 


A. The Jubilee of Queen Victoria and the discovery of the 


reason why the sea is salt. 
“ Our rivers,” the author tells us, “though supposed to con- 


tain nought but fresh water, yet in reality contain small quan- 
tities of salt, which, being carried hourly and daily and yearly ' 


into the sea, soon suffice to saturate it thoroughly with the 
briny element.” If Nature had stayed her hand at this point, 
she would have left the inquiring mind unprovided with a reason 
for the undeniable fact that the accumulated water from many- 
rivers is salter than the individual rivers ; but she took a ste 

further—evaporation. The sun is continually drawing up fres 

water from the sea and leaving the salt behind, and “only a 
small quantity of the vapour thus carried up returns direct 
to the sea. It is borne away by _ aérial 
terrestrial regions ; there it is precipitated in the shape of rain, 
which percolates through the soil, and, enriched again with a 
burden of salt, returns to the briny deep.” 
the discussion of so considerable a discovery ; we will only say 


in passing that Mr. Dewe’s solution of the problem looks likely, . 
if only because it allows us to go on at once and register our . 
thanks to a Providence that has so well arranged the affairs _ 
of this world. Why Mr. Dewe should have neglected to do so _ 
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himself on this one occasion we cannot imagine; surely he 
has missed a fair opportunity in his failure to contemplate 
how uncomfortable we should be if the water evaporated from 
the rivers were in the habit of being borne away by aérial cur- 
rents to aquatic regions. In his second paper, On the Nature 
of Heat,” the author discovers that “ heat in its inmost nature 
is nothing but another form of force.” From the tone of Mr. 
Dewe’s writing we guess that we ought to be much astonished 
at this suggestion ; but the fact is that science in these days 
is so ceaselessly surprising that the student is at last wearied 
into acquiescence, and can hardly bestir himself sufficiently to 
ask whether a given discovery is brand-new or whether it has 
not perhaps been suggested before. The Rev. J. A. Dewe 
opens his third chapter, “On the Nature of Electricity,” by 
Seplocing the fact that “there is scarcely any one who seems 
to have made a supreme endeavour to grapple with the great 
question, What is electricity?” He candidly admits that the 
question has been pro , but “little or no light has been 
shed upon the subject.” Under the circumstances it would 
thaps be hardly fair to reveal the explanations with which 
he proposes to “ prepare the way for the satisfactory solution 
of so important a problem ”; but we may, at any rate, say this 
much : electricity is only another form of terrestrial attraction. 
Space forbids us to notice the essays on “ Stellar and Absolute 
Space,” “ The Science and Harmony of Smell,” “The Unifica- 
tion of Nations,” “The Relation between Capital and Labour,” 
“Diplomacy,” “The Philosophy of War,” ‘ Thought and 
Speech,” “ The Nature of Music.” These are not the author’s 
best efforts, some of them are a little vague and at times 
almost commonplace. In his more characteristic essay, “On 
the Nature of Fashion,” he remarks that human nature is made 
up of two parts, one is unchanging, the other is continually 
subject to changes, “and if we examine carefully the root of 
all these changes we shall find that it is, in nearly every case, 
the state of our feeling” ; however strong a hold a beautiful 
icture “may have on us at the time, yet, if contemplated long, 
it will cause weariness and annoyance. Behold, then, the funda- 
mental cause of the changes that take place in fashion.” Behold 
again, in another essay, the same luminous logic, the same 
assured touch, laying at rest for all time, in the course of a 
dozen pages, the problem of free will and heredity. Gently 
those staring eyes are closed, so gently, indeed, that, look how 
we may, we cannot discover the process. But closed they are 
by the time we reach the last paragraph, for it begins with a 
“Thus,” and states that heredity is not incompatible with free 
will. The essay on “Spiritualistic Communications” is too 
difficult to discuss in small print ; indeed, we are not sure that 
we thoroughly understand any of the truths therein discovered, 
except this: ‘“‘ The great difference between a dead body and a 
living body consists in this, that the dead body is void of life, 
whereas the living body is possessed of life.” In his last essay 
the author again remarks with surprise and distress that no 
ene of his predecessors in learning has attempted to solve the 
great problem he has to propose. This time it is the recon- 
ciliation of science with Genesis. We will leave the poor 
creatures who have shrunk from rushing into the breach to 
read the Rev. A. J. Dewe’s reconciliation and gnash their teeth 
at their unwarrantable backwardness. 
Can any one think of any difficulties that still remain un- 
explained? If there is such a persistent person, he knows now 
where to apply. “ Problems solved while you wait.” 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
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EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG, and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.45. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Educa- 
tion. Highest references; home comforts ; large grounds with croquet and tennis 
lawns.— For prospectus apply to the PrinciPAL 


ST: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1897-98 will OPEN on Saturday, October 2, when 
the prizes will be distributed at Three p.m. in the Governor's Hall, 

Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September—viz. : 
One of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology. for first year's Students; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry, for third year’s Students, from the Universities. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Sessional 
Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

s The Schooi Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 
ecretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made sepa- 
rately to lecture or to hospital practice; and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering from the Universities and for qualified practitioners. 

A Vy my of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has a 
pak local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive Students into 

eir houses. 

For prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 

H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D. Oxon, Dean. 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on Friday, October 1, 1897. 
_ Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the colle- 
giate regulations. 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 
he Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 
A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open to members 
or further particulars apply, personally or letter, to the WARDEN e 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Pre- 
liminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of 
London will commence on October 1, and continue till July, 1898. 

Fee for the whole course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. 

here is a Special Class for the 

For further iculars arly to the WARDEN OF THE COLLEGE, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in Arts 

and Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences, Medicine, and 
other branches of education will be admitted for the next Term on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28. EVENING CLASSES commence Thursday, September 30. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians, There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjects, without 
attending the complete courses of the various faculties, can be admitted as non- 
matriculated students on payment of the separate fees for such classes as they 


select. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames Embank- 
ment, close to the Temple Station. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King's College, 
London, W.C 
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Materials and Workmanship of the best quality. Price Lists post free on 
application, 


THOMAS BLAND & SONS, 
430 WEST STRAND, LONDON 
WORKS: 41, 42, & 43 WASITTALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
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SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON, 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens, 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from 12s. Suites of 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, "Bed, and d private Bath-room, &c., from 305, 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


SAVOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in Eu: Aa Orchestra plays 
bef D Dinner and Sapper 


Tz. 
Managers app, de Cuisine : Maltre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 
Piccadilly, the Best Fosition in London, 


Proprietors—MM. {OUGENE, From the Savoy. 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 


Service A La CaRTE. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 
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AND RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY. 


NEW MANAGEMENT. 
VERMERSCH, PROPRIETOR. 
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THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms, All Floors Fireproof. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER. 


THE LEADING WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 
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Purchase by instalments if desired. 
If you wish to be with the times 


If you wish to lead the times 


USE A TYPEWRITER. 


USE AN EMPIRE, 
THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE, Limited, 


7 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.; and 
119 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


*“*LANCET” ANALYsIS AND MEDICAL OprInions Post FREE. 


G 53 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
»4x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; ‘“*BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


W. THACKER & CO., PUBLISHERS & EXPORTERS, 
2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., will be pleased to consider MSS. in most 
Branches of Literature with a view tO publication in book form.—Address, 
Publishing Department,” W. THacker & 2 Creed Lane, E.Cc. 
Also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. Established 18 19. 
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THIS DAY. . 
9 Royal 8vo. 2,600 pages, printed on Bank paper. 
Price FIVE GUINEAS. 


A. saving all round ! !—TELEGRAMS.—A saving all round! ! 


A saving of TIME.— 

TELEGRAMS quickly worded. 
A saving of WorpDs,— 

TELEGRAMS accurately expressed. 

A saving of MONEY.— 

&% s. d. saved on TELEGRAMS all the year round, 

Use the most efficient Code and 
Save your Time and Money. 


M OREING & McCUTCHEON’S 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL AND MINING 


TELEGRAM CODE. 


COMPRISING 
274,000 carefully selected Words and Phrases. 
Preceded by a COMPLETE INDEX to the most important words in the English 


language; with ECONOMICAL COMBINATION TABLES and TELE- 
GRAPHIC CODE FORMS for Maps, Plans, Charts, &c. 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


OFFICIAL VOCABULARY OF CIPHER WORDS. 


Full descriptive Circular sent post free on application to the Publishers. 
London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 247. SEPTEMBEB 1897. 


THE BUCK-JUMPING OF LABOUR. By W. H. Mattock. 

THE “ CONSERVATIVE” COMPENSATION (WORKMEN ’S) BILL OF 
1897. By the Marchioness of LonDONDERRY. 

THE DIAMOND JUBILEE IN VICTORIA. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Brassey (Governor of Victoria). ; 

“LEGITIMISM” IN ENGLAND. By the Marquis RvuviGNY AND 
RatnevaL and CransTouN METCALFE. 

CANNING AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. By the Right Hon. 
Leonarp Courtney, M.P. 

LAND AND LODGING HOUSES (a Colloquy with the Duke of Bedford), 
By Georce W. E. Russet. 

THE INCREASING DURATION OF HUMAN LIFE. By the Lady 
GLENESK. 

ON OLDeAGE. By James Payn. 

THE GROWTH OF OUR SEAPORTS. By Josepn AckLanp. 

HOW THE SCEPTRE OF THE SEA PASSED TO ENGLAND. By 
Major Martin Hume. 

THE FRENCH ARISTOCRACY. By the Count pz CaLonne. 

FANCY CYCLING FOR LADIES. By Mrs. Creyxke. 

FROM TYREE TO GLENCOE. By Lady Arcuipatp CamppBELL. 

THE MODERN MACHIAVELI. By Freperic Harrison. 

DR. VON MIQUEL, “ THE KAISER’S OWN MAN.” By Epitn SELtERs. 

INDIA: 

(x) A Remediable Grievance. By Grorce Apams. 
(2) Is = British “‘ Raj” in 2? By the Moulvie Rariuppin 
HMAD, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON &CO., Lrp. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 983SEPTEMBER, 1897.—2s. 6d. 


MRS. OLIPHANT AS A NOVELIST—THE POLITICAL PRISONER 
IN SIBERIA, by J. Y. Simpson—TO MARGUERITE, by Water Hocc— 
DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY, by R. D. BiackmorE— 
HERALDRY IN PRACTICAL POLITICS, by Sir Herrerr Maxwe tt, 
Bart.—A CORNER OF WEST NORFOLK—THE TWO TRAGEDIES: a 
Note, by Professor SaintssurY—BAYREUTH : 1897, by Ian Matcoim, M.P.— 
THE BRITISH SOLDIER AS A PLAGUE COMMISSIONER, by Major 
General W. Tweepie, C.S.I.—-HER SILENCE, by F. A. Howp—en—DURING 
THE ARMISTICE: Impressions of the War, by WALTER B. Harris. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH anp Lonpon. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER: 
x. Episodes of the Month. 
2. Shall Agriculture Perish ? Wiuiam E. Bear. 
3. The British Civilian in India. By H. M. Birpwoop, C.S.I. (Governor's 
Council, Bombay). 
4 By Lesiie STEPHEN. 
s e pS 9 of Athletics. By A. H. Gitkes (Headmaster of Dulwich 
‘olle 
6. American ‘Affairs. 
7. The Treatment of Ancient Buildings. By H. H. Staruam (Editor of 
“ The Builder ”). 
8. A French Naval Hero. By Atrrep T. Srorey. 
9. African Religion and Law. By Miss Mary Krncstry. 
xo. A Colonial Chronicle. 
LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


With Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 348 pp. 7s. j 
A KEY to ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES with Special 
An Reference to the Sheffield and Rotherham District. By Evra S. 
MITAGE. 

London: Simpxin, MarsHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


BOOKS —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
hat the Patronized by the Nobility. The ° 


MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. By General 
Sir EvELYN Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Adjutant-General, 
With 20 Maps. 

“ This brilliant and fascinating little book.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent book. The service may 
also be congratulated that ainongst its Field-Marshals and General Officers on the 
active list are so many who can emphasize their leading in the field by their literary 
counsels in peace. Among that band of able writers the Quartermaster-General 
[now Adjutant-General] to Her Majesty’s Forces well holds his own.”—Zimes. 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by Commander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
New Volume, crown 8vo. 5s. 


NAVAL GUNNERY: a Description and His- 
tory of the Fighting Equipment of a Man-of-War. By Captain H. 
GARBETT, R.N. With 125 Illustrations. 

“The book can be confidently recommended as an excellent treatise on the 
Development of British Naval armaments, and a valuable addition to the admirable 
series.” — Times. 

“* The book is adapted, not for sea-going folks only, but for every reader to whom 
the efficiency and the nature of our are of interest—that is to say, all who can 
read seriously at all.” —Daily Chronicle. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By Admiral 


Sir R. HAmiLtTon, G.C.B. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, 5s. 


THE MECHANISM of MEN-OF-WAR. By 


Fleet-Engineer REGINALD C. OLDKNoW, R.N. With 61 Illustrations, 
5S. 


TORPEDOES and TORPEDO VESSELS. 


By Lieutenant G. E. ARMSTRONG, late R.N. With 53 Illustrations, 
5s. 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 


Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By Com- 
mander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N., Assistant-Editor of the 
« Army and Navy Gazette.” With 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE: some 
Hints to Beginners. By H. S.C. EVERARD. A Practical Manual. 
With 22 Illustrations from Life. 

** We have read the book ‘right off,’ as the saying goes, and this because, as in 
the case of a witching tale, it was difficult to stop...... The book is —— le and 
instructive, it is attractive in appearance, clear in its printing. valuable in its con- 
tents, and we hope it will have a wide circulation in the world of golf.” 

** One of the very best books of its class.”—Re/eree. 


Royal 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS of CHRISTIE'S. By W. 


RosBerts, Author of ‘‘The Book-hunter in London,” ‘Printers’ 
Marks,” &c. With 75 Collotype and other Illustrations, and a full 
Index. 

** Mr. Roberts’s book, from the authenticity of its record, is full of interest for the 
collector, as from its easy style and varied information it is sure to gratify the larger 
class who like to hear the gossip of the auction mart. It thus appeals to two publics, 
the few and the many, and should satisfy both.” —Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, 600 pages, 3S. 6d, 


ELOCUTION and the DRAMATIC ART. 


By Davip J. SMITHSON. New Edition, Revised by the Rev. C. R. 
TAYLOR, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Elocution at King’s College, London. 
* The book has been considered a standard work on the subject for many years.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
** There are both freshnessand variety in the selections, where the editor has net | 
laid Spurgeon, Edwin Waugh, and George Macdonald under contribution, as well 
as Byron and Wordsworth.” —Manchester Guardian. 


New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, 2 vols. 15s. 


SLANG, JARGON, and CANT: a Dic- 


tionary of Unconventional Penge comprising English, 
American, Colonial, Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, and Anglo-Indian 
Slang. With Philological Notes and Illustrative Quotations, Com- 
piled and Edited by Professor ALBERT BARRERE, R.M.A., Wool- 
wich, and CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of 
“The English Gypsies and their Language,” &c., ‘‘ Hans Breit- 
mann,” 

* On the whole the work seems to be for all practical purposes quite as good in its 
cheaper as in its more expensive form. In spite of many defects, it is by far the 
best existing work of its kind, with the single exception of Messrs, Farmer and 
Henley’s ‘Siang and its Analogues,’ which is not only much more costly, but con- 
tains a great deal of matter unfit for general circulation.” —Manchester Guardian, 


London ; GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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The Saturday Review. 


4 September, 1897 


DOWNEY & GCO,’S NEW NOVELS, 


ANOTHER’S BURDEN. By James Pavyn. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ready. 


NINETY-EIGHT: being the Recollections of 


Cormac Cahir Faly (late Colonel in the French Service of that awful period). 
With 12 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 6s. [Fust ready. 


TALES OF THE ROCK (Stories of Gibraltar). 


By Mary Anperson, Author of “ Othello’s Occupation.” Illustrated by 
B.S. Le Fanu. 3s. 6d. 


“ Written with a simple direct brevity that is exceedingly telling.” 
anchester Guardian. 


THE GOLDEN CROCODILE: a Story of 


Mining on the Pacific S'ope. By F. M. Trimmer. 6s. 
** A well-told story of love and ad "—Scot 


A ROGUE’S CONSCIENCE. 


Curistiz Murray. 3s. 6d. 
“* Readers who want healthy will * A Rogue's Conscience, 
and will find only one fault—the book is too short.”— Times. 


TWO SINNERS. By Mrs. Tuickyesse, 


Author of “ Egeria.” 6s. 
A strong and extremely well-written story.”"— Daily Telegraph. 


DID HE DESERVE IT? By Mrs. Rippe tt. 


ce 6s. 
“* Mrs. Riddell’s new novel is among her very best."—Graphic. 


By Davin 


DOWNEY & CO., Ltn., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented - their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE sent on application. 


| ‘O the SHAREHOLDERS of the 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 

On t January, 1898, the greater part of the Subsidy Bonds issued by 
the United States and the Central Pacific Railroad Company will have 
matured, and the United States Government may assert their claim to re- 

yment; and in order to secure proper representation and unity of action 
of all the shareholders we now invite you to deposit your stock with us, in 
order to enable the Committee to act effectively in the protection of your 
interests. 

Since the mission in 1895 of Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, whose Report 
was duly published, and to which we need not here refer again, we have con- 
sidered it the wisest policy to observe a cautious and watchful attitude, and 
are satisfied that in so doing we have acted in the best interests of the share- 
holders. While we still consider it premature to commit shareholders to 
any definite plan of readjustment of the Debt of the Central Pacific Rail- 

Company, we have no hesitation in stating that, in our opinion, the 
future value of the stock must in the main depend on— : 

1. An equitable settlement with the United States Government respect- 
ing the subsidy Bonds. 

2. The maintenance, as far as lies in the power of shareholders, of the 
Company's solvency—i.e. the avoidance of the appointment of Receivers, 
whose management invariably proves very costly. 

In this connexion we note with satisfaction that an extension of the 
Company's First Mortgage Bonds, maturing on 1 January, 1898, has been 
arranged at a lower rate of interest than the Bonds originally bore. 

3. The maintenance of the Company's credit, in order that the neces- 
sarily large issue of new Bonds, to take the place of the maturing issues 
and to adjust the debt to the United States, should be sold by the Com- 
pany on as low an interest basis as possible. 

4. The preservation of amicable relations in the operation of the property 
with competitors, as it is manifest that conflicts resuliing in reduction of 
the earning power during the period immediately preceding the readjust- 
— of the Company's debt would greatly interfere with the sale of new 

nds. 

After a satisfactory settlement has been arrived at with the Government, 
we shall approach the question of what form, if any, the relations of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company to the Southern Pacific Company 
should take, or whether they should be abandoned altogether. As will be 
remembered, Sir Charles Rivers Wilson's Report makes a lengthy reference 
to this important matter. 

We consider it of the greatest importance that the holders of Central 
— Stock should deposit their shares with us at as early a date a8 
possible. 

We are glad to inform you that we have made arrangements with the 
following gentlemen—viz., August Belmont, Esq.; the Hon. John G, 
Carlisle, late Secretary to the United States Treasury; and George 
Coppell, Esq., Chairman of the Denver and Rio ( Railway 
— act as a Committee in New York in conjunction with our- 
selves, 

We are also in friendly relations with the Committee which has recently 
ee formed in Amsterdam for protecting the interest of the Dutch share- 

olders. 

Shareholders are requested to apply to the Committee's Bankers, Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., of 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., where 
lists and forms of deposits can be obtained. 

All shares when presented must be accompanied by a list filled up in 


duplicate. 
F. G: BANBURY. 
J. B. AKROYD. 
ALWYNE COMPTON. 
DANIEL MARKS. 
R. D. PEEBLES. 
JOS. PRICE 


6A Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
30 August, 1897. 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. é 


Office of the Central Pacific R.R. Co. 
San Francisco, August 11, 1897. 
This Company has made arrangements to extend its $25,883,000 First 
Mortgage Bonds, maturing 1 January, 1898, so that the principal thereof 
shall become due as follows :— 
$2,995,000, Series ‘‘A” on 1 December, 1898. 
$1,000,000, Series ‘‘B” - 
$1,000,000, Series ‘*C” on 1 December, 1899. 
$1,383,000, Series ‘‘D” 
$3,997,000, Series ‘‘E” on r June, rgoo. 
$3,999,000, Series 
” on 1 June, rgor. 
$3,511,000, Series ‘‘1” 


With interest meanwhile at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. Principal 
and interest payable in U.S. gold coin. 

The right is reserved to redeem the Bonds so extended at any time on 
paying to the Bondholders the par or face value of the Bonds, and interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, from January 1, 1898, in 
U.S. gold coin, less such interest accrued subsequent to that date, as may 
have been paid thereon before such redemption thereof. 

The right of the Bondholders to avail themselves of such extension has- 
been reserved to such holders as on or before 30 October, 1897, shall present 
their Bonds for that purpose at the Office of Messrs, Speyer & Co, 
New York. 

The Extended Bonds will be stamped to show the extension, and New 
Coupons will be annexed representing future interest. 

Copies of the Extension Agreement can be obtained at the Company's 
Office and at the Offices of the Bankers before mentioned. 

ISAAC L. REQUA, President. 


Referring to above notice, Bondholders are advised that they may pre- 
sent their Bonds for extension at our Office, and deposit the same with us, 
free of charge, on or before 30 October, 1897, under a Bondholders’ 
Agreement, dated 14 August, 1897, between Depositing Bondholders and 
ourselves. 

In view of the Company's maturing obligations to the United States. 
Government, we consider it important that the Bondholders should unite 
in order to secure effective representation of their common interests. The 
above Bondholders’ Agreement gives us full power to represent deposited. 
Bonds and to take any action that we may deem necessary to protect their 
rights and enforce their security, and also in any readjustment of the 
Company's Bonded Debt to represent such bonds, subject to the final 
approval of Depositing Bondholders. We will make no charge to the) 
Depositing Bondholders for services rendered under this Agreement. 

Temporary receipts will be issued for Bonds deposited, which, upon’ 
extension of the deposited Bonds, may be exchanged for engraved Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. he latter will be countersigned by the Central Trust 
Company of New York, as custodian of the deposited Bonds when ex- 
tended, and will carry interest Coupons to represent the interesteCoupons' 
of the Extended Bonds. 

Application will be made to list these Certificates of Deposit at the New 
York, London, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Berlin and Amsterdam Stock 
Exchanges. 

Copies of the Extension Agreement and of the Bondholders’ Agreement 
above referred to may be obtained at our Office. 

SPEYER & CO. 


30 Broad Street, New York. 

Referring to above notices, we herewith beg to inform Bondholders who 
wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the Extension Agreement and 
of the Bondholders’ Agreement above mentioned that, if they will deposit 
their Bonds at our Offices on or before 18 October, 1897, we will, free of 
charge, forward the same to Messrs. Speyer & Co., New York, and deliver 
to depositors the temporary receipts, and thereafter deliver in exchange 
therefor the Certificates of Deposit of Speyer & Co., representing the 
deposited and extended Bonds. 

Copies of the Bondholders’ Agreement and of the Extension Agreement 
may be obtained at our Offices. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROS., Amsterdam. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin, 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £43,333 6s. 84. THREE PER CENT. ’ 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, : 


MINIMUM PRICE, 4105 PER CENT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to sell by Tender £43,333 6s. 8d. of Three Cent. Perpetual, 
Debenture Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Acts, 1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Terders must be sent in on or before Tuesday, 
the 14th day of September, 1897. The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, 
but no Tender will be soe sg at a lower price than at the rate of £105 money for 
each £100 Debenture St 

y or 


er, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary, 
Offices, 709A Old Kent Road, S.F 

18th August, 1897. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C. ; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chancery 
. Subscribed i 41,200,000. _Paid-u ooo, Total unds, over 


$1,500,000. E. COZENS SM TH, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
| LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. . 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . £27,000,000, 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


ud COLO’ {k . GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Manager ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the oun ‘h Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. p, and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
AD. BOMBAY, and MADRAS BOMBAY, every week, 
STRA TS, CHINA, and JAPAN . 
MARSEILLES, ALEXANDR RIA, CALCUTTA, ‘MADRAS, 
gee AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and TAS- every fortnight. 
veNICe nd BRINDISI to ALEXANDRIA and the EAST every three weeks. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For iculars apply at ~ grows Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
25 Cockspur Street, London, S 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s. 8s, 
at much higher prices. 


ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
son it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
peciso prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17s. 9s, 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid 
to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there Is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 


M. & W. MILTON, 


DEALERS IN HORSES, AND JOBMASTERS, 
PARK LANE, PICCADILLY. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


M. & W. MILTON have always on Show 200 HORSES 
selected from the principal Fairs in England & Ireland. 


H OBSES: 200 (English and Irish), with 
unrivalled action and remarkably handsome.— 
Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, dealers in high-class 
Horses, and Jobmasters, of 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W., 
beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they have 
always a large number of HORSES and COBS suit- 
able for all purposes ON SHOW at their establish- 
ment, which is the largest of its kind in London, 
They consist of pairs of blacks, browns, bays, chest- 
nuts, roans, and greys; they are all well-matched 
animals for barouche, sociable, landau, brougham, 
victoria, mail phaeton, or riding purposes; also pairs 
of perfectly trained cobs for ladies’ driving and riding, 
and several single-harness horses and cobs, with breed- 
ing, substance, and quality. They are the most durable 
animals that can be found, fast, with admirable high 
action; they have perfect manners, and have been 
selected and purchased at the principal fairs in England 
and Ireland by the firm, who still retain the well-known 
judgment of their father, the late Matt. Milton, of 
Piccadilly. All horses sold or let on job at the most 
moderate prices; any veterinary examination and reason- 
able trial allowed, or warranted sound. The only address 
in London is 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W. Two hundred 
horses always on show. Established above 100 yeas. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Checkless.” Telephone 2993. 


ae HORSES.—JOB HORSES.—JOB 
HORSES.—Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, 6 Park 
Lane, Piccadilly, W., SUPPLY superior high-stepping 


English Pairs and Single Horses of quality, by the month— 


oryear. Terms moderate. Established above 100 years. 


The Greatest of all Pianofortes. 


STEINWAY 
PIANOFORTES, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Gold Medal, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts, 1886, 


WAGNER. 
“A Beethoven Sonata, a Bach Chromatic 
Fantasie can only be fully appreciated when 
rendered upon one of your pianofortes.” 


PADEREWSKI. 
“My joy inthe Grandeur, the Power, and 
the Jdeal Beauty of the Tone, and the perfec- 
tion of Touch and Mechanism was unbounded.” 


D’ALBERT. 
“ Your Pianoforte is now, in my eyes, the 
Ideal Production of our age.” 


Pianoforte Manufacturers by Special 
Appointment to 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 


HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 
AND KING OF PRUSSIA, 


HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 
AND KING OF HUNGARY, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF ITALY, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SAXONY. 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 
STEINWAY HALL, LONDON. 


15 & 17 LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


4 September, 18) 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


4 Sept 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30 APRIL, 1897. Cr. Dr. 
To Main 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. oan 
200,000 Shares at {reach 200,000 0 O | | Permanent Works—Main Shaft 20,850 0 9 
No. 1 Dividend eee ane eee ee 50,000 0 O Buildings— 
» Profit and Loss— cost, _20 PER CENT. ae 
Balance of No. 3 Account 47,884 35S * DEPRECIATION. Office 
Compound ... eo. 2,123 8 6 423 8 6 Pz 
Engine House” ... 1,688 14 5 33714 5 
Mechanics’ Shops .. 1,311 13 5 26213 5 
Drying House os 9 48 12 9 
Stables © 63 17 0 
Manager's, Secretary's, 
Men's Quarters, Two 
Cottages, Married Joha 
Quarters, Office, and 
Store ose «- 10,068 I 0 2,014 IT O 
£16,620 r 8 3,324 1 8 
13,296 © To Balar 
"Mill 
Hauling Engine... 1,515 14 7 30214 7 Cyan 
Air Compressor ... 2,712 19 0 54219 0 Sortit 
Mill Engine... ... 2,994 10 8 599 10 8 » 
Tailings Pump ove 874 5 8 174 5 8 a Main 
Mill Pumps... 903 1010 180 10 10 ” 
Rock Drill Plant ... 1,981 17 2 39617 2 . In 
Air Pipes .. 77010 9 15410 9 Sa 
Boilers we 6,530 15 4 1,30615 4 
Chimney Stacks ... 438 13 10 88 13 10 P: 
Machine Tools 201918 4 40218 4 Di 
Mill ... eee e+. 22,299 8 2 4,460 8 2 Le 
Cyanide Works... 20,192 14 I 4,037 14 I Pr 
New Compressor ... 2,182 4 5 436 4 5 Su 
Electric Lighting ... 1,214 2 0 242 2 0 : 
Crusher Engine... 612 4 2 122 4 2 ws 
Slimes Plant... .. 322 5 6 64 5 6 bey 
Slimes Dam... .. jor 6 2 60 6 2 D 
£68,191 17 1% 13,637 17 It 
Live Stock... 15 0 0 22 © © 
103 0 OF Buil 
Office Furniture .. 209 I 2 40 I 2 Offic 
169 © OF || Live 
Investments— Balat 
One Debenture, Chamber of 
Mines ose ove 100 0 
Sundry Debtors ... 619 
Cash— 
Deposit, H. Eckstein & Co, 56,302 IX II 
At Mine Office 26 13 0 
Johz 
56,329 4 
Gold in Transitu .,. 14,932 6 D 
71,261 10 II 
£305,123 18 8 £305,123 18 8 
To Divic 
(Signed) R. W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
W. T. GRAHAM, Director, 
R. E. JAY, Secretary. 
‘We hereby certify that we have examined the Books and Vouchers of the Bonanza, Limited, for the year ended 30 April, 1897, and that the above 
Balance sheet is a true statement of the affairs of the Company on that date. 
(Signed) CHARLES L, REDWOOD, 
JNO. MOON, F.S.A.A., Eng. } Auditors 
Johannesburg, July 6, 1897. 
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BONANZA, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT (No. 1), MAY 1, 1894, TO JULY 31, 1896. 


Dr. PREVIOUS TO MILLING. Cr. 
Su he 
To Maintenance Account— By Transfer— 
Expended ... ose ooo 6,500 9 9 14,521 14 3 
Salaries— 
Expended ... ooo ove oe ooo 3,813 0 10 
, Licences— 
Expended . eee 252 0 0 


», Registration and Transfer Fees— ‘ 


Expended ... eve ose one ove ooo 268 17 9 
», Chamber of Mines— 


Expended ... eee eee ove ee 10 
Johannesburg and Londons ooo 2,00 4 


Subscription— 
Paid McArthur-Forrest Committee... eve 0 


£14,521 14 3 To Profit and Loss Account, No. 2 coo, ace 14,59% 14 3 


(Signed) R. W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
GRAHAM, Director. 


E. JAY, Secretary. 
Examined and found correct, 
(Signed) CHARLES L. REDWOOD, } Auditors. 
acetate July 6, 1897. JNO. MOON, F-.S.A.A., Eng. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT (No. 2), AUGUST 1, 1896, TO APRIL 30, 1897. 
Dr. _. FROM COMMENCEMENT OF MILLING. Cr. 
To Balance from No. 1 Account ... ove 14,521 14 3 | By Mill Gold— 
» Mining .. ooo seo ooo 626,008 4 7 Tons Crushed, 37,316—ounceS, 37,175°32 ee 133,364 15 O 
Milling ove ove 8010-9 5 Cyanide— 
», Cyaniding ... | Tons Treated, 26,532—Ounces, 20,902°79 «+. os 76,201 4 
» Sorting and Crushing eee 3,867 I0 It 
»» Compound Running and Storekeeping 2,572 0 6 
», Water ove ove 2,028 8 
Maintenance eco owe ee 3788-13 5 
», General Charges— 
Insurance ... £407 II 10 , 
. Interest 697 6 15 
Salaries 1,240 0 0 
Licences 126 0 0 
Chamber of Mines co 
Paris Agency ... .. 311 
Directors’ and Auditors’ 
Fees ... 6 
London Office... 
Printing, Stationery, Ad- 
vertising,andSundries 539 I 9 
Suspense eee oe 2,173 9 10° 
——— 6,422 7 6 
», Development Redemption— 
37,316 tons at gs. 6d. per 
ton ose 17,725 2 0 
Total Mining, Milling and 
Cyanide cost (including 
Development Redemp- 
tion) on 37,316 tons 
=per ton £2 2s. 11d... 80,136 0 7 
Depreciation— 
On Machinery and Plant 13,637 17 11 
», Buildings ... ove 3.924 8 
», Office Furniture ... ne 4o I 2 
»» Live Stock 22 00 
17,024 9 9 
cate 97,160 I 4 
» Balance to No. 3 Account 97,884 3 5 oe 
£209,565 19 © £209,565 19 © 
R. W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
W. T. GRAHAM, Director. 
R. E. JAY, Secretary, 
(Signed) } Auditors. 
Johannesburg, July 6, 1897. JNO. MOON, F.S.A.A., Eng. 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT (No. 3), APRIL 30, 1897. ' Cr. 


To Dividend No. 1 eve ooo ove ore 50,000 © © | By Balance from No. 2 Account ow 97,804 3.5 
», Balance— 
Balance Sheet... eee eco ose ese ate 47,884 es 


£97:884 2s £97,884 3 5 


R. W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
W. T. GRAHAM, Director. 
R. E. JAY, Secretary. 
Sign 
Johannesburg, July 6, 1897. JNO. MOON, F.S.A.A., Eng. } Auditors. 
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GELDENHUIS DEEP, LIMITED, 


CAPITAL - - - £850,000 No. : 


In 350,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 300,000 Shares are issued. ee 


© DIRECTORS’ INTERIM REPORT FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1897, | Pons. 


TO THE SH AREHOLDERS. . LEADING 
GentTLEMEN,—The Directors have pleasure in submitting the following report on the working operations of Englan 
the Company for the first half of the current year—viz., 1 January to 30 June—which, after providing interest on bar Pc 
loans and Debenture issue, show a net profit of £48,074 os. 4d. Sorting arrangements were started in April last, Ireland 
and now about 14 per cent. waste is being rejected. The following is a summary of the work done for the period Willi 
under review :— 
MINE. 
Number of feet driven, sunk, and risen, exclusive of stopes .. feet. SPECIAL 
Ore developed in excess of quantity mined ose ove one 37,026 4, 
MILL. 
* Number of hours) working an average of 146 stamps... ove 1563} days. 

Tons crushed per stamp per ‘twenty-four hours . ove 4°392 tons. HE 
Yield in fine gold__... end ide be on  27,869°251 Oz. Go 
- Head Office, July 1897. Afridi c 
CYANIDE WORKS. watchec 

Tons sands and concentrates treated 81,190 tons. closest 
(equal to 80°70 per cent. of the tonnage milled) re 
Yield in fine gold __.... one ove 144530°199 Oz. Moman 
Yield in fine gold per ton treated eee one ens ove 3°579 dwt. possibly 

Yield per ton in fine gold on tons milled basis... we oon os ne we 2°889 5, should | 
Fine gold contents of slags, by-products, &c., sold... ope ove obs sep 467°84 oz. the Afri 
Yield per ton in fine gold on tons milled basis ... ove ons ow es on o'092 dwt. oye 

Value of yield per ton in fine gold from all sources ove on one ose ooo 8°521 yy odes 

and his 
GENERAL. some sé 
Twenty thousand of the Reserve Shares have been issued at a price of £5 per Share, the issue being guaran- forces re 
teed at £4 15s., and your Company has now been provided with funds to complete the slimes plant and other ep 
works necessary for the full equipment of the property, so that the profits earned and to be earned will be available § pcictan, 


for distribution. 
The Company’s only liability is the Debenture issue of £160,000. Mean 
During the period under review the sum of £20,138 4s. 7d. has been spent on capital account. »  §assuran 


G. ROULIOT, Chairman. 


G. E. WEBBER, General Manager. Swatis 
aside as 

ANALYSIS OF MONTHLY WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, ON BASIS OF 100,598 TONS MILLED. hier 
, Total Working Expenses. Total Revenue. Profit. th | 
1897. Tons Milled. Cos. Value. Total. tiny 
February 18,576 4 3 24,069 5 59492 17 2 possibly 
April... 21,973 12 8... 31,052 8 11 20.3 must be 
May 18,560 $92,982 34,025 13 G 1,103 12 4 faith in 
June oun 18,168 20,899 18 3 36,234 12 4 anything 

Plus amount realized in excess of monthly valuation of gold... 238 10 oO Let us 
presence 
Gross Profit... £54454 6 I0 solicited 
Less amount of Interest on Loans and Debentures ‘me $s 6,380 6 6 Phas beer 
be cr 

Net Profit ... £48,074 0 4 

It is 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. gatherir 
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